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Three cars damaged in vandalis 


Colchester Police 
officer cites three 
SMC students 


By Heather Aja 
News Editor 


St. Michael's College and 
the Colchester Police Depart- 
ment are investigating a rash of 
vandalisms that occurred at 
about 10:15 p.m. Oct. 28. 

Three cars were damaged 


. and many beer bottles were bro- 
ken, but Director of Residence 


Life Lou DiMasi declined to 
comment on the details of the 
incidents. 

_. Colchester Police charged 
three people with unlawful mis- 
chief in the 100s townhouse area, 
Police Chief Charles Kirker said. 

He said a St. Michael's 
Security officer saw a portion of 
the students allegedly involved 
jumping on a car, identified the 





suspects, ‘and called in ‘corporal 


Cannon from the Colchester 
Police Department. 

The three seniors allegedly 
involved in the incident declined 
to comment. 

Senior Heather Norton's car 
was one of the three damaged. 

She said she went out to her 
car, parked in the 300s at about 
11:45 a.m. Oct. 29 to go to work. 

The sunroof of her 
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in and dents and scratches 
marred the body of the car. 

Norton then 
Michael's Security, who came to 
take a report and said they would 
try to find out if it was connected 
to the other vandalism that 
occurred. 

"But they never got back to 
me. When I heard several days 
later who the people were who 


_ Junior suspended for pulling — 


alarm in North Campus dorm 


Dyé found on student’s hands in connection with alarm 


By Heather Aja 
News Editor 


A Purtill Hall readout was 
suspended for pulling a fire alarm 
on the second floor of her dormi- 


- tory. 


Junior Karen. Matulionis 
allegedly activated an alarm in 
Purtill Hall at 1:46 a.m. Oct. 22. 

Students were awakened by 
the fire alarm, and the residence 
life staff went from room to room 
to make sure all students evacuat- 
ed the building. 

Before allowing the students 
to return to the dorm, the staff 
typically announces the cause of 
the alarm to the students, 
Director of Residence Life Lou 
DiMasi said. In this case it was a 
pull station. 


Rash of false alarms strikes 
campus, Page4 


"Apparently the fire alarm 
gave off some dye, so they were 
checking everyone's hands {when 
they returned to the building]," 


junior Pustill Hall resident Billy 


Best said. 

"She came back in 15 min- 
utes later, and she had the dye all 
over her hands so they knew she 
pulled the fire alarm," Best said. 

Matulionis said she had 
nothing to say regarding the inci- 
dent. 

DiMasi said it is common to 
look for students who are heavily 
intoxicated, or to see if students 
have purple ink on their hands to 


obtain information as to who 
could have pulled the alarm. 
DiMasi declined to comment 
on the specifics of the incident. 
According to the Student 
Guide and Code of Conduct, if an 
individual pulls a fire alarm and 
takes responsibility or is caught 
they are immediately referred to 
the judicial review board. 
Matulionis was referred to 
the board, which decided to sus- 
pend her for her alleged actions. 
The Code of Conduct states 
a student may be fined, no less 
than $100 and no more than 
$500. 
They can also face eviction 
from campus housing a suspen- 
sion, or in some cases expulsion. 


olkswagen Jetta was smashed 


called St. 


SPORTS 


College pays tribute 
to a sports pioneer 


Three cars 
were vandal- 
ized Oct. 28. 
They were 
part of 
several 
vandalisms 
on campus. 


Photo by Matt 
Frawley 





got caught vandalizing cars that 
same night, I called Security 
again to see if my car was con- 
nected with those people," she 
said. 

Norton .took her car to a 
body shop, which estimated 
$1,600 worth of damage had 
been done. . 

DiMasi said the students can 
be held accountable for their 





‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ 


The St. Michael’s theater department will perform “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” Nov. 8 through Nov. 11. 
Tickets for the Shakespeare play, directed by Chris 
Edwards, are available free of charge and on a first come, 
first served basis. See Page 13 for more photos. 
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actions, but they cannot be 
forced to pay the damage done to 
any of the vehicles if they are 
found to have vandalized the 
cars. 

"IT help decide whether the 
student can attend classes or be a 
part of our community, but as far 
as malicious damage, I can only 
strongly suggest that they pay,” 
DiMasi said. 

DiMasi said the idea of 
sending the students in front of 
the judicial review board has 
been "kicked around." 

Two windows were broken 
on the third floor of Hodson Hall 
and there were some broken win- 
dows in the area of the 100s that 
same night, Director of Security 
Peter Soons said. 


While the vandalism 
occurred on the same night, 
Soons said no connections 


between the incidents have been 
made. 
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St. Michael’s College fiteee Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 27 to Nov. 2 security report. ae by Director of Security Peter Soons. 


Friday, Oct. 27 
7:10 a.m. Larceny/theft in Ross Sports 


Center 


8:40 a.m. Parking enforcement on main 


campus 


9:11 a.m. Towed vehicle in Ryan Hall 


parking lot 


12:46 p.m. Lockout in Linnehan Hall 
1;25 p.m. Towed vehicle in Founders 


Hall parking lot 


5:42 p.m. Lockout in Lyons Hall 
6:30 p.m. Lockout in the 400s 
10:52 p.m. Heat call in Salmon Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 28 _ 
12:32 p.m. Physical Plant assist i in 


Ethan Allen 


2:08 p.m. Heat call in the 2003 


5:57 p.m. Power failure in Ethan Allen 
7:03 p.m. Complaint in Linnehan Hall - 


9:34 p.m. Vandalism in Hodson Hall 


11:13 p.m. Vandalism in the 100s 


Sunday, Oct. 29 


12:25 a.m. Fire alarm in the Days Inn 


1:11 a.m. Medical assist in Alliot Hall 
1:23 a.m. Fire alarm in the Days Inn 


1:53 a.m. Escort/ride to Fletcher Allen — a 
Health Care oo room 


_ 4:12 p.m. Lockout in Founders Hall 


| 4:55 p.m. Lockout in SF 
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/ . Monday, On 30 SS 
il: 18 a.m. Towed vehicle i in the 400s 
m2. Vandalism i in. the 100s_ 


9:58 p.m. an alarm in Founders Hall 
10:21 las Odor violation i in a Hall 


12:20 p.m. Towed vehicle in library 
parking lot 
4:00 oe Vehicle lockout at the Days 
| Tuesday, ¢ Oct. ML lee 
6:49 p.m. Lockout in Ryan Hall 





Library expansion on the horizon 


User Support, IT and classroom labs could move to Durick 


By Samantha Haynes 
Staff Writer 


The college is considering 
building an addition to the library 
to accommodate the language 
lab, more computers, and User 
Support. 

An independent study said 
the college was in danger of a 
technology crisis. Within _10 
years the college hopes to expand 
the library. 

The study, by the New 
England Association of Schools 
and Colleges report said St. 
Michael's College was in danger 
of a technology crisis and that 
the library should reconsider 
building an addition and hire a 
library space consultant to 
explore other alternatives. 

Last year, Herbert Kessel led 
self-study process in order for St. 
Michael's to be reaccredited by 
NEASC’s reaccreditation team. 

It offered long-terms goals 
and short-term plans, some of 
which are already in action. 

"[ think you don't see a lot of 
changes .on the outside as much 
as they're happening on the 
inside," Kessel said. 

Joann Trottier, associate 
director of technology develop- 
ment and support of Library and 
Information Services, con- 
tributed to the self-study report. 

She said the report offered 
constructive criticism about reor- 
ganizing Information 
Technology and LIS services. 

Different parts of LIS servic- 
es are spread throughout the col- 
lege. 

"Students will be better 
served by having services 
streamlined and under one roof," 
Trottier said. 

More IT-related services, 
such as User Support and com- 
puter labs for public use, also 
will be moved into the library 
within the next 10 years. 

"We want to make the 
library more of a gathering 
place," said Trottier. 

The library labs will be used 
as classroom labs for depart- 


ments like computer science, 
journalism, and business. 

"Having public labs in 
between classrooms is not a good 
environment, and classes are 
often interrupted and moving the 
labs will.eliminate this," Trottier 
said. 

Some students on campus 
feel an expansion to the library 
would help. 

"The only reason I go to the 
library is to use the labs — it 
might be a good way to central- 
ize everything,” freshman Scott 
Sumner said. 

Sumner also. said _ St. 
Michael’s is a small college and 
he doesn’t think the library is too 
far to walk to usé a computer. 

LIS also said it hope to move 
IT to the library, as suggested in 
the NEASC report. 

The college would like to 
add a larger server, but in IT’s 
current location, there enough 
room for expansion. 

"Upgrades to the system 
might limit the needs that stu- 
dents have for walk-in services." 

The space will come from 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
The New England Association of Schools and Colleges reaccreditation 
report stated that St. Michael’s needed to reconsider making another 
addition to the library. 


addition to the library that might 
take place within 10 years. 

The NEASC report suggest- 
ed against building onto the cur- 
rent library, and ‘instead recom- 
mended that the college hire a 
library space consultant to reor- 
ganize before consolidating serv- 
ices. 

The NEASC feedback does 
not take into account a few other 
things. 

"We got a donation a few 
years ago of a famous person's 
literary papers, the Harold 
Bloom collection," Kessel said. 

"The collection consists of 
paintings, correspondence and 
books,” he said. 

“At some point we'll have to 
build a new wing to house that, 
but we don't know where that és 
on the priority list as far as the 
new dorm, the welcome center, 
or other projects," Kessel said. 

Kessel and Trottier stressed 
these projects would not be com- 
pleted in the near future. 

When the library was reno- 
vated in 1992, it was designed to 


accommodate additions as the 


‘The only reason I go 
to the library is-to use 
the labs — it might be 
a good way to 
centralize 
everything.” 


Scott Sumner, 
freshman 


needs of St. Michael's students 
changed. 

"We could spend one year 
getting a consultant to help us 
reorganize our existing library 
floor space. We just don't have a 
timeline yet," said Trottier. 

It is unknown whether IT 
and LIS will be consolidated 
before or after the library addi- 
tion, but the fact remains that 
changes are a constant at the 
library. 

"The library is continuing to 
renovate. Even though we're not 
making grand physical renova- 
tions, changes are happening. 
This year they added a new 
online cataloging system," 
Kessel said. 

Other IT changes will be 
happening in the next few weeks. 

New transfer lines in the 
computer labs on campus will be 
upgraded from 10-megabyte 
lines to 100-megabyte lines, 
which might make a difference in 
how long it takes for students to 
download their profiles into the 
labs, Trottier said. 

It's not really known what 
effects this change will have on 
other problems, such as students’ 
losing profiles and slow log-on 
times. 

Other factors, such as 
Napster and other programs 
could be causing problems, 
Trottier agreed, but after these 
near future changes are made, it 
will be easier to see new direc- 
tions to head in the future. 
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Mass e-mails frustrate students 


Student Association posts discussion board on Web site to help combat e-mail problem 


By Alison Lima 
Staff Writer 


The recent increase in mass 
e-mails at St. Michael's has stu- 
dents and administrators flus- 
tered, and others defending the 
use of class e-mail lists. 

Mass e-mails were not a pos- 
sibility until the beginning of last 
year, when class lists were 
opened to faculty and students to 
provide easy communication 
across campus. 

The question lately has been 
whether students are using class 
e-mail lists for worthwhile and 
effective communication. 

Annoyed students have 
expressed concerns about the 


impact on the performance of the - 


network, cluttered mailboxes, 
and time wasted deleting unwant- 
ed messages. 

"A special folder should be 
developed that mass e-mails 
would be directed to," sophomore 
Natalie Rosa said. 

"It's annoying to look for- 
ward to getting personal e-mails 
and then have your mailbox clut- 
tered with meaningless mes- 
sages," she said. 

Mass e-mails do not have a 
noticeable impact on network 
performance as of now, said 
Patricia Suozzi, director of 
Library and Information 
- Services. 


“It’s annoying to look 
forward to getting 
personal e-mails and 
then have your mail- 
box cluttered with 
meaningless 
messages.” 


Natalie Rosa, 
sophomore 


"I don't see an exceptional 
number of e-mails coming 
across,” Suozzi said. 

She said in comparison to 
other network traffic, e-mails 
take up little space. 

"They're not responsible for 
slowing the network down," she 
said. 

Suozzi said restricting access 
to the lists is not being considered 
at this point, but she is interested 
in "better understanding the reac- 
tion of students." 

As a result of the response of 
some students, President Marc 
vanderHeyden is discussing the 
issue of mass e-mailing with his 
Cabinet. 

Rick Murphy, a systems and 
network administrator, said by 
using mass distribution lists, the 
person sending the message 


sends a pointer, a reference to the 
message, to each person on the 
list, not the message itself. 

_ "Sending pointers out 
through mass lists creates less 
traffic than selecting 20 or 30 
names and sending the entire 
message out to those individu- 
als," Murphy said. 

He said "any mail or file that 
is being transmitted to a large 
amount of people will have an 
impact on network performance." 

"As a tool for efficiently 
communicating, when used effec- 
tively, it can't be beat," Murphy 
said. 

While it seems network per- 
formance is not greatly affected, 
many students expressed con- 
cerns about wasted space in their 
inboxes and wasted time reading 
and deleting unnecessary mes- 
sages. 

Sophomore Doug Noone 
said people need to understand 
the difference between hitting the 
"Reply to All" button and the 
"Reply to Sender" button. 

"The worst thing with mass 
e-mails is not the people who 
send them in the first place, it's 
the people who respond to them 
and send their response to the 


entire school, as opposed to 
‘directly replying to the person 


who sent the message," Noone 
said. 
Other students don't mind 







mass e-mailing. 
them anyway so it doesn't really 
matter," sophomore Shannon 
Kelleher said. 

Important e-mail messages 
may be overlooked because stu- 
dents tire of scanning through 
large numbers of messages, and 
resort to ignoring mass mailings 
to save time and energy. 

Sophomore Maellyn Urban 
doesn't understand what all the 
fuss is about. 

"I don't think they're a big 
deal," she said. } 

"I don't understand why peo- 
ple get so upset about them. 
There are more important things 
to worry about." 

Mass distribution lists are 
important tools for communica- 
tion for many organizations on 
campus, especially the Student 
Association. 

"As the representative body 
of students we have to use mass 
e-mail a lot," junior Drew Russo, 
SA Secretary of Communication 
said. 

According to Russo, the SA 
is looking into distributing the 
minutes from its meetings via its 


_ Discussion Board 
__ To access the SA discussion board, visit its Web site 
. at http://personalweb.smevt.edu/sa 


"I just delete’ 





“They’re [mass 
e-mails] not 
responsible for 
slowing down the 
network.” 


Patricia Suozzi, 
director of Library and 
Information Services 





Web site, instead of by e-mail 
cutting down on the number of 
mass e-mails. 

The SA is also creating a 
way for students to have discus- 
sions online. 

"It's not a chat room, per se," 
Russo said. "It's an online dis- 
cussion board. We hope that peo- 
ple will use the discussion board 
to react to the information that 
has been fueling mass e-mails 
lately," he said. 

"It is our hope that this will 
cut down on mass _ e-mails," 
Russo said. 


VanderHeyden announces 10 full-tuition 
scholarships for top Vt. high school students 


By Kara McManus 
Staff Writer 
President Marc vander- 


Heyden announced he will award 
10 full-tuition scholarships to top 
students from Vermont high 
schools during the 2001-2002 
academic year. 

Vermont principals are 
encouraged to nominate their top 
five students for the award. 

The scholarships each will 
be worth a total of $75,000 after 
four years. 

The goal of these scholar- 
ships is to attract the top Vermont 
students to St. Michael's, said 
Jerry Flanagan, the vice president 
of admissions and enrollment 


management. 
"We want to send a signal to 
Vermont schools that St. 


Michael's College is the place for 
your very best and brightest," 
Flanagan said. 

By offering these 10 scholar- 
ships to the class of 2005, St. 
Michael's wants each student to 
realize he/she has a substantial 
chance of being awarded the 
scholarship. 

The funding for the scholar- 
ships comes from businesses and 
alumni throughout Vermont who 


“Many go to state 
schools, but I think 
this money will help 

to sway their 
decisions our way.” 


Lacey Nutting, 
junior 


have donated to the college, 
Flanagan said. 

For those students concerned 
about budget cuts on college pro- 
grams, Flanagan said this money 
has nothing to do with the budg- 
et. 

It is raised through the com- 
munity specifically for scholar- 
ships, he said. 

There are scholarships avail- 
able for students outside of 
Vermont who have impressive 
academic standing. 

These come from the col- 
lege’s endowment. 

Some students feel the addi- 
tion of the scholarships are ben- 
eficial to the college. 

"I think the scholarships are 
a great addition to the school. 
They show that we are generous 


with the money we have, and 
that it goes to students," sopho- 
more Justine Orzel said. 

The percentage of students 
attending St. Michael's from 
Vermont has risen from 9 percent 
in 1975 to nearly 20 percent in 
the year 2000. 

According to Flanagan, this 
increase is a result of the contin- 
ued amounts of financial support 
for Vermont families. 

When the graduating class of 
2008 enters St. Michaels, there 
will be 40 students from Vermont 
at St. Michael's on full-tuition 
scholarships. 

A Vermont student said she 
felt the scholarships could help 
raise the percentage of 
Vermonters at St. Michael's. 

“T think it is a great opportu- 
nity to entice students from 
Vermont to come to _ St. 
Michael's,” junior Lacey Nutting 
said. “Many go to state schools 
instead, but I think this money 
will help to sway their decisions 
our way.” 

Flanagan said Vermont stu- 
dents tend to do well at the col- 
lege. 

"Vermonters who choose to 
come to St. Michael's have done 
very well academically,” 


‘They show that we 
are generous with 
the money we have 
and that it goes to 
students.” 


- Justine Orzel, 
sophomore 


Flanagan said. 

“There are always 
Vermonters graduating with the 
top of their class," Flanagan said. 

There has been a great deal 
of interest in the scholarships at 
local high schools. 

Essex High School has its 
list of nomination candidates 
filled. 

"The St. Michael's presiden- 
tial scholarships are a boon to 
deserving scholars in Vermont," 
said Robert Miller, a counselor at 
Mount Mansfield Union High 
School. 

The scholarship selection 
committee will be comprised of 
faculty and staff members from 
the financial aid and admissions 
committees. 

Peter 


Harrigan, Reza 


Ramazani, Zsuzanna Kadas and 
David LaMarche will represent 
the financial aid committee. 

The Admissions committee 
will consist of Marta Umanzor, 
George Ashline, Kristina Lewis 
and Thomas Anderson. 

The scholarships will honor 
the mission started by the Society 
of St. Edmund in 1904, to allow 
Vermont students to access high- 
er education. 

Students nominated for the 
award who are not chosen will be 
considered for the St. Michael's 
Green Mountain Scholarship. 

This is a four-year partial 
scholarship worth $37,000. 

"Students are our top priori- 
ty. If we want to compete with 
other schools, we have no choice 
but to give this offer to students," 
vanderHeyden said. 

The Admissions Office has 
recently established a _ St. 
Michael's book award. 

This honor will be given to 
two students who are National 
Honor Society members at 
Catholic high schools. 

A total of 450 schools have 
signed up to receive this award. 
The students will be commended 
for their academics and service to 
the community. 
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Student Association allocates club funding twice 


By Audrey McDowell 
Staff Writer 


After the second attempt, the 
St. Michael’s Student 
Association released its budget 
allocation proposal Oct. 31, at 
least two weeks later than usual. 

This year's budget allowed 
$308,950 to be awarded to the 36 
clubs recognized by the SA. The 
total amount awarded was 
$304,162, leaving a $4,789 sur- 
plus available in case reallocation 
is necessary. 

The first attempt at the budg- 
et allocation this year called for a 
30 percent cut to every cos 
allotment. 

"The Executive Board and 
finance committee felt that 30 
percent was an extraordinarily 
high percentage," said Shaun 
Bryer, SA vice president. 

"The current allocation 
attempted to get rid of the per- 
centage altogether," he said. 

The final budget proposal 
will take 2 percent off of every 
club's budget as opposed to the 
initially proposed 30 percent. 

The only clubs not receiving 
thes cuteeare= MOVE; =the 
Wilderness Program, and the 
Class of 2004. These clubs all 
receive grants that cover the 2 
percent cut. 


The decision-making 
process 
Every club must present a 


proposed budget to the finance 
committee. 

The finance committee is 
composed of representatives 
from the dormitories, townhous- 
es, the Ethan Allen Apartments, 
peripheral housing and off-cam- 
pus housing. 

This group goes over each 
club’s proposed budget, then 
interviews the club representative 
about proposed programs and 
funds. Then it decides on a figure 
to award to the specific club. 


The breakdown of funds 
Special Events received 
$37,240, the most allotted, help- 
ing the club to almost break even 
after the Rusted Root concert. 
Next is Hilltop, St. Michael's 
yearbook, received $34,300. 


The Executive Board 
received $23,422. 
"The executive board 


receives a higher budget because 
it is basically nine clubs in one," 
said Christine Roberts, SA secre- 
tary of finance. 

New clubs, such _ as 
m@gazine, the Archery Club, 
and Project Ahead, are allotted 
only $490. 

The committee allows no 
more than $500 to be awarded to 


first-year clubs, Roberts 
explained. 
Thirty percent too much 


"There was a 30 percent cut 
because the finance committee 


didn't cut enough off," Roberts 
said. 

"Most of the representatives 
were younger, so it made the allo- 
cation process difficult, but some 
had an understanding of what had 
gone on over the past year," she 
said. 

As a group, the deciding 
members did not have much 
experience in making decisions 
based on budgets. They also did 
not have much to refer to. 

"There was a big, clunky 
metal desk that was lost," 
Roberts said. 

"All copies of past budgets 
and notes were inside. There was 
nothing to look back on," she 
said. 

For the second allocation 
proposal Roberts asked the for- 
mer secretary of finance, Carolyn 
Topham, to watch over the 
process. 


Club reactions 

"They allocated more than 
ever before," said Jen Calkins, 
co-chairwoman of Ally, "but at 
the same time they cut a lot." 

All clubs undergo the same 
process but not all of them end up 
with the same results. 

It depends on the proposals 
of the clubs and the figures 
included. 

"I heard several clubs over- 
inflated their budget so that they 
could get more than they actually 
need," Calkins said. 


Some budects for SA clubs 
These numbers are pending ae by the SA senate 


. Club - 


| Special Eyeus . 


_ Fire and Rescue 
Coffee House . 
Diversity Coalition 
Peace and Justice 
ie we Planet 


"It cut out a few programs 
we were hoping for." 

All clubs shoot for an ideal 
budget, but the questions asked 
during the allocation clarify the 
necessary funding for the club. 

"I was really excited about 
our allocation," said Emilee 
Hoover, WWPY station manager. 
"Everything we asked for is easi- 
ly explained so there is not a 
choice." 

Dan Guertin is president of 
the science club, which was allo- 
cated $1,890 of a proposed 
$1,929. 

"It was my first time dealing 
with the budget, but I haven't 
seen any major problems," he 
said. 

"It kind of got me mad when 
they took $600 off the initial allo- 
cation, by over-shooting the 
budget," he said. 

The extended time needed to 


False fire alarms plague the dorms ; 


By Kate Kelleher 
Staff Writer 


An alarm caused by the dis- 
charge of a fire extinguisher in 
Linnehan Hall on Oct. 20 left 10 
students still sleeping in their 
beds. 

They later said the alarm 
was not loud enough to wake 
them up. 

Between Sept. 1 and Oct. 22, 
six false fire alarms that were the 
result of someone activating the 
pull stations in the buildings. 
Only two of the alarms were 
actual fires. Both were started in 
trash cans. 

Malicious fire alarms are 
deemed such when there is an 
activation of the pull stations, or 
when a fire is deliberately set. 

On Oct. 7 there were two 
fires set in trash cans in Purtill 
Hall. 

These fire alarms occured in 
the early hours of Saturday and 
Sunday mornings. Ryan Hall 
had three fire alarms caused by 
malicious behavior in the past 
month. 

Freshman Matt Gibbons, a 
Ryan Hall resident, said these 
fire alarms are annoying. 

"It's a very immature act if 
someone is pulling them. It's not 
funny," he said. 

Fliers hung around campus 
announce the strict fines and 
punishments for pulling a fire 
alarm. 
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Fliers are placed around campus 
near pull stations warning stu- 
dents of the possible punishments 
for pulling a fire alarm. 


The St. Michael's Student 
Handbook and Code of Conduct 
outlines the punishment imposed 
upon someone guilty of a false 
alarm. 

The offender is subject to a 
fine of no less than $100 to $500. 

The offender is then referred 
to the Judicial Review Board for 
possible suspension or dismissal. 

Lou DiMasi, assistant direc- 


“It’s a very immature 
act if someone is 
pulling them. It’s not 
funny.” 


Matt Gibbons, 
freshman 


tor of Student Life, said in the 
past, the fine has usually been 
$100 and probation. 

The punishments are becom- 
ing stricter. 

After a false alarm occurs, 
there is an investigation to find 
the cause. 

When it is determined to be 
malicious, there is an investiga- 
tion to find the guilty persons, 
DiMasi said. 

“Sometimes it's unfounded; 
sometimes we end up with indi- 
viduals who are caught or have 
been turned in,” he said. 

In the past, fines have been 
given to entire dormitories, or 
floors that have had several false 
alarms. 

DiMasi said the college does 
not wish to do that. 

"Giving fines to abiding citi- 
zens is not what we're all about," 
he said. 

Malicious false alarms can 


be a danger to the well being of 
students, especially when some 
of the equipment is said to be 
faulty. 

Sophomore Carlie Ciccone, 
a resident of Linnehan Hall, said 
she and her roommate were able 
to hear the alarm clearly, but 
because of closed doors, other 
residents could not. - 

She said most of the resi- 
dents are upset that 10 people 
were allowed to remain sleeping. 

DiMasi said the most impor- 
tant step the college is taking in 
preventing this behavior is edu- 
cating students about the severity 
of tampering with alarm equip- 
ment. 

"When it is found that some- 
one has tampered with an alarm, 
we often times have had student 
patrols checking to ensure that 
extinguishers are full, to assist 
Security, ensuring that we are in 
a system where you are safe," he 
said. 

Junior Rhianna Gursky said 
false fire alarms were an annoy- 
ance last year living in Alumni 
Hall. 

"I'm glad that I don't have to 
deal with it this year living in the 
300s,” she said. 

“T feel bad looking out my 
window and seeing residents of 
Alumni or Ryan standing outside 
in the freezing cold while the 
firefighters search the building," 
Gursky said. 


Budget after 2 loca cut 


$37,240 
_ $17,600 
_ $13 as 





finish the budget allocation pro- 
posal may have hurt some of the 
clubs. 

"I think the fact that the 
budget was so late this year is 
going to hurt our upcoming pro- 
grams," Calkins said. "Plans had 
to be made a long time ago. We 
didn't know the budget, so we 
couldn't make the plans.". 

But it may have helped also. 
"I think it was really wise to real- 
locate funds," Hoover said. 

"Based on the initial alloca- 
tion WWPV would not have been 
able to function." 

The budget allocation is not 
complete. The Senate needs to 
vote on it. 

"They are sitting on the fig- 
ures for a week," Roberts said. 

"Next week a final decision 
will be made," she said. 


ole miller 


annequins 





—— se 
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Duke University 
debates issue of 
same-sex unions 


By Ambika Kumar 
The Chronicle (Duke U.) 


(U-WIRE) DURHAM, N.C. — 
Each year, the Princeton Review 
releases a ranking of how hostile 
universities are toward gays and 
lesbians. Last year, Duke was at 
the top of the list. 

This semester, following 
years of debate and a push by 
Duke Student 
Government 
CDs: G°) , 
President 
Keohane 
appointed a 
nine-member 


“This is an issue of 
a university policy 
that denies specific 


in light of the politicization of the 
issue, they feel the committee 
Keohane appointed is not objec- 
tive. Keohane denied the allega- 
tions, and said she did not know 
the opinions of most committee 
members prior to selecting them. 

"(The committee] sounds 
fairly balanced," Bazinsky said. 
"You have a number of people 
from the Religious Life staff, 
academic faculty,” 
he said. 

“You've got a 
senior dean, a vice 
provost,” he said. 

“You've got 
somebody from the 


committee to ° LGBT center, so 
study the COUPlestheright ooo. a lot of dif 
same-sex touseaumniversity ference." 
union issue building to Adler argued 
and make a that much of the 
recommenda- perform a committee is liber- 
tion by mid- ceremony ... .”’ al-minded and 
November. noted that 
"I don't oda Dickson's position 
think it's a Jillian Johnson, with institutional 
matter _— for co-president of equity, in particular, 
popular vote, Gothic Queers always yields leftist 
but instead an policies. 
issue of con- Thee 
science that DCU also argued in 


[Dean of the Chapel William 
Willimon] and I need to decide 
after receiving the committee's 
recommendation, and that is 
what we plan to do," Keohane 
wrote in an e-mail. 

Junior Martin Green, presi- 
dent of Duke Conservative 
Union (DCU), said the group will 
consider approaching the board 
of trustees, mailing letters to 
alumni and bringing a speaker to 
campus. 

They are already talking to 
local media. 

The conservative group 
accused Keohane of giving too 
much weight to a report that 
articulated a desire to permit 
same-sex unions in the chapel. 

"We're concerned this was 
something President Keohane 
cooked up with a couple mem- 
bers of DSG," Adler said. 


"No one thought about alum-_ 


ni, staff or faculty,” Adler said. 

“You could argue that this 
affects alumni more than under- 
graduates." 

Adler further accused stu- 
dent government members of 
pushing the measure as a resumé 
builder. 

DSG President Jordan 
Bazinsky, a senior, said he was 
disappointed the letter suggested 
DSG acted without the support of 
the student body. 

He said the legislature had 
passed resolutions supporting 
same-sex unions at least twice, 
and that its recommendations 
represent the student body. 

DCU members argued that 


its letter that allowing same-sex 
unions in the chapel would be the 
equivalent of granting religious 
approval to such ceremonies. 
"Seeing as how the chapel 
is an interdenominational reli- 
gious facility, I believe that it 
should be used to maintain the 
traditions, the beliefs and the 
core values of those people who 
support the chapel ...," said junior 
Jordan Capps, a member of 
Campus Crusade for Christ. He 
said he appreciated the DCU's 
advertising campaign. 

"They were right to express 
the opinion of such a large group 
of students that as of yet has not 
fully expressed its disagreement 
with the policy that's being dis- 
cussed," he said. 

But sophomore _ Jillian 
Johnson, co-president of Gothic 
Queers, disagreed with Capps' 
religion-based argument. 

"The issue of allowing same- 
sex unions in the chapel has noth- 
ing to do with religion," she said. 

"This is an issue of a univer- 
sity policy that denies specific 
couples the right to use a univer- 
sity building to perform a cere- 
mony that other couples are 
allowed to perform,” she said. 

“Our nondiscrimination pol- 
icy is what really matters in this 
situation," Johnson said. 

Adler said DCU's main con- 
cern is that Keohane not rush into 
a policy, but rather take time to 
consider all opinions. 

Bazinsky said he thought the 
committee was well aware of the 
breadth of viewpoints. 











News 





ws In brief 


_ Alumnus to speak at 
__ Peace and Justice 
_ lecture series 
ce it | Ambaseador and — St 
Michasi’s alumnus Robert E. White, 


class of 1952, will speak on "Central 
America 20 years after Romero’ at St 


All American 
miliatcsstomr-lalemmr-lalaliale 


5 MONTHS - $99 ($5 a week) 


“Open 24 Hours” 
4-XL WOLFE Tanning Beds 
1881 Williston Road 


865-3068 


1 1/4 Miles from Campus STUDENTS ONLY! 


Social Research Jobs 





Gov't sponsored telephone 
survey research - not 
telemarketing 

PT/fiexible schedules 


Paid training 
$7.00/hr start 
Downtown Burlington 
Call 863 - 8970 


Macro” 


126 Caliege St., 2nd Fioor, Burlington 
EGE/mifidiv 
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Opinion 





Editorial 


FW: Important! 


From: someone unimportant 

Sent: Wednesday, November 8, 2000 10:36 AM 
To: defender @smcvt.edu 

Subject: something no one cares about 


I would just like to take this opportunity to respond to all of the 
mindless e-mails the campus has been receiving lately. 

Over the past few months, I have learned the senior class talks too 
much, the college is in desperate need of more bacon in our cafeteria, 
Jeremiah Thissell left an operations management book in Jeanmarie 
380 and really needs it back, and no one liked Karen Pelkey's letter to 
the editor. All good to know. 

I had the pleasure of witnessing an argument between Katey 
Noonan and Kieran Altieri about who knows what and hearing about 
the birth of Ben W. Parker's brother. Congratulations. 

Every time I wander across the 300s field, I stop to look for Colin 
O’Connor’s lost watch. So far, no luck. 

Sometimes I am really grateful for these e-mails. Without them, I 
never would have known Greg Devine needed chicks and beer — I 
mean a ride to Albany for the weekend, and I would forever be igno- 
rant to the fact that a symposium is actually a formal drinking party. 
How do people outside of the campus live without this information? 

The titles of these e-mails reflect the staggering intellect of the 
people who write them. Titles such as “mass e-mails,” “enough is 
enough,” “ride to Boston,” or “important message,” practically ensure 
that half the recipients will not read it, or if they do, it will just be to 
write an argumentative rebuttal to an already pointless e-mail. 

Another thing about the mass e-mails that will forever remain a 
mystery is why people are replying to all when they only mean to 
respond to one person. 

Here’s the scenario we have all witnessed too many times: 
Someone sends a dumb e-mail to the whole college, you don't think 
the jerk should have wasted everyone's time with something so triv- 
ial, so to combat the atrocity this person has committed, you send 
another mass e-mail complaining about the previous mass e-mail sent 
to the college. Way to go; you showed them. 

To those of you who are guilty of committing this sin, your heart 
is in the right place, but if you stop and think about it, ] am sure many 
of you will conclude that this is not effective. 

I do have an alternative solution to the mass e-mail phenomenon: 
a mass e-mail club. People on campus form clubs all the time, so I am 
sure this one wouldn’t be a problem. The club can create a distribu- 
tion list of its own and then only these classy people will receive the 
sought-after e-mails. They can even use the $500 from the Student 
Association allotted to first-year clubs to pay for all the damage to 
their computers caused by virus-carrying e-mails. 

Rick Murphy, a system and network administrator, said he is on 
every class mailing list, in addition to the faculty/staff mailing list, and 
he does not mind the mass e-mails. He said they are a good way to 
communicate with the student body and likened these kinds of e-mails 
to junk mail people receive in their mailboxes at home. 

Fair enough. But I wonder what he would say to Laura Bousquet, 
User Support specialist, who sent yet another mass e-mail last week 
to inform the college that the Shadow e-mail server failed, and it 
appeared one of the culprits was a large mass e-mail distribution. 
These supposedly harmless e-mails are causing some problems. 

Please forward this to 30 million of your friends. Don't worry 
about the fact that this is a newspaper; forward it anyway. If you don't, 
Meghan Maguire is sure that a terminally ill girl in a New York hos- 
pital will die. 

And if you believe that, then you probably thought the Mets were 
going to win the Subway Series. 


April Patti 
Co-Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish any anonymous letters. Letters 
will be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Letters to the editor 


Student opposed 
to animal testing 


With all of the activism evi- 
dent on campus, I used to feel 
something was missing. I could 
never really put my finger on it 
until the beginning of this year. 
One of my housemates wanted to 
start a new club on campus, one 
for the animals. 

So when she asked me if I 
was interested in joining, I 
answered with a resounding yes. 

During conversations, my 
two main interests in the animal 
rights sphere became obvious — 
wolves and anti-Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Why anti-Procter & Gamble 
Co.? When I first heard the hor- 
ror stories, I wanted to believe 
they weren’t true. But the evi- 
dence was just too overwhelm- 
ing. I wanted to spread the word 
about the company’s testing 
practices and the flier attached to 
my backpack wasn’t doing 
enough. 

Here are the facts: Federal 
law does NOT require compa- 
nies to test their products on ani- 
mals. There are more accurate, 
less expensive tests that do not 
use animals. Think about this: 
How can results from tests on 
rats, rabbits, dogs (yes, even 
Fido can be tested on) and other 
animals be reliable for humans? 

Humans have huge differ- 
ences in anatomy from other ani- 
mals. Each year, millions of ani- 
mals die either during, or as a 
result of, the tests. 

These tests are cruel because 
the animals are restrained with 
no way to escape the pain of the 
chemicals that are put into their 
eyes, injected into their bodies or 
forced onto them in other ways. 
These animals are not given 
painkillers or anesthesia. Many 
animals break their own necks 
and backs trying to escape the 
pain. 

Next time you go shopping, 
check the label. If it says P & G, 
please don’t buy it. 

For more information, 
search the Internet or e-mail me 
at Imbent9@aol.com. And for 
more information on SACA 
(Students Against Cruelty to 
Animals) contact Ext. 9019 or 
eshell@smcvt.edu. Please don't 
buy while the animals die! 


Robin Nagot, 
senior 


Clarifying a difference 


We would like to take this 
opportunity to do three things. 
First, we would like to say thank 
you to everyone who has 
expressed some kind of opinion 
about “the sex issue,” especially 
Matt DeSorgher. 

While we appreciate your 
opinion, we stand by our pub- 
lished work. And in the future, 
we encourage responses to our 
work be addressed to maga- 
zine @smcvt.edu. 

Second, we would like to 
apologize to the campus commu- 
nity that may have been offended 
by some of the marketing, which 
could have been seen as pushing 
the envelope. 

However, our mission state- 
ment says, “It is the mission of 
m@gazine, the online publica- 
tion of St. Michael's College, to 
provide students with an accurate 
source for news, information, 
and entertainment.” 

With this in mind, our con- 
tent met all of these aspects: there 
were newsworthy pieces, inform- 
ative pieces, and a few that were 
entertaining. 

Therefore, we feel confident 
saying that while our marketing 
may have seemed extreme, once 
you visited the site, the content 
was more conservative than the 
advertising portrayed. 

Finally, we would like to 
clarify the difference between 
m@gazine and The Defender. 

First off, the two have 
absolutely nothing to do with 
each other; we are separate publi- 
cations. 

The fact that The Defender 
is a print publication and we are 
online is a huge difference. 
However, another big difference 
is that m@gazine is just that, a 
magazine, and The Defender is a 
newspaper. 

We don't know many people 
who pick up a magazine to get 
hard-core news, but we know a 
lot of people who read a newspa- 
per every day. We are not saying 
we don't have news; we do and 
we have a lot of it. 

But we are saying that we're 
not constrained to just having 
news. 

Because we are a magazine, 
we can do features like “the sex 
issue” or the extensive package 
on disabilities awareness we did 
this week. 


While “the sex issue” and 
the disabilities package both con- 





tain newsworthy information, 
neither is hard-core news. 

Instead, the content was of 
interest and concern to our read- 
ers, which meets another part of 
our mission statement, “to repre- 
sent St. Michael's College by the 
decisions we make, with the 
interest of our readers in mind. 

As a student-run publication 
of a college, it is our duty to pres- 
ent a real side of the life and 
events on the campus.” 

And both topics are very 
clearly a real side of life and can 
be found on this campus. 

In closing, we would just 
like to say m@gazine did not do 
“the sex issue” solely to get more 
attention. If that was our mis- 
sion, we can think of several 
other ways of doing this. 

It just so happens that sex 
sells so whenever the topic is 
addressed, some people are going 
to think you're doing it for the 
money. 


The staff 
at m@ gazine 


Health Services provides 
pregnancy testing 


I am writing in response to 
“What do I do now?” posted on 
the online m@gazine Oct. 26. I 
wish to set the record straight on 
services offered for pregnancy 
testing by Health Services. 

Health Services offers preg- 
nancy testing free of charge to 
students. At the time of testing, 
a nurse or nurse practitioner 
takes a medical history from the 
person requesting the test. 

Results are given at the 
same visit, with health counsel- 
ing provided for both positive 
and negative results. 

All services are confidential. 
The testing and counseling are 
professional and non-biased. 

Health Services offers serv- 
ices for pregnancy testing similar 
to other medical offices and 
health clinics in the Burlington 
area. 

Female students may be 
asked about the possibility of 
pregnancy at any visit to Health 
Services. 

Symptoms of some illnesses 
mimic pregnancy. Also, this 
question is necessary before 
most medications can be dis- 
pensed. 

Many drugs, even over-the- 
counter ones, are not recom- 
mended for pregnant women. 

So, please be aware that stu- 
dents’ health care needs, includ- 
ing pregnancy testing, are seri- 
ously and _ professionally 
addressed at Health Services. 

For further questions or con- 
cerns feel free to contact a Health 
Services staff member or a 
Student Health Advisory 
Committee (SHAC) member. 
Names of SHAC members are 
listed in the Health Services pub- 
lic folders. 


Susan Jacques, 
director of 


Student Health Services 


“ety 
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Photo of the 


week 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
Snow from this season’s first snowfall touches upon the roofs near the University of Vermont’s Redstone 
Campus. 


Quote of the week 


“Politics is not a bad profession. 
If you succeed, there are many rewards; 
if you disgrace yourself, 
you can always write a book.” 


Ronald Reagan 


Correction 


In the Noy. 1 issue of The Defender, the women’s field hockey team was called the NE-10 conference 
champions. They are actually the NE-10 regular season champions. The Defender regrets the error. 


The iia is looking for i an n advertising 
manager for the spring 2001 semester. 

‘The job entails. selling ads to businesses, 

_seanning them into a computer, and billing. - 
_ Great experience for t business majors. 


If interested, please call The Defender at 
Ext. 2401 or e-mail us at 
-defender@s smcvt.edu. — 





Dwyer tries to take 


Vt. ‘back in time’ 


Growing intolerance threatens. 
people’s basic human rights 


By Jen Calkins 
Contributing Columnist 


By the time you read this, it 
is possible that we will have 
elected into gubernatorial office a 
woman whose sympathies lie 
with Robert E. Lee, a respected 
Confederate Civil War General. 

Lee was a man who fought 
for the rights of white southern- 
ers so they could continue to 
Keep black people as slaves. 

What makes the situation 
ironic is that in 1777, Vermont's 
constitution was the first in the 
nation to make slavery illegal. 

Ruth Dwyer wants to take 
Vermont back. Just how far back 
are we talking about? 

Vermonters all over the state 
are up in arms 
about this elec- 
tion; that's cer- 
tainly no secret. 
Everywhere I 
go, I see monu- 


Neighbors aren't speaking, 
people are distanced from each 
other, and it seems like everyone 
has an opinion on the moral state 
(or decline) of Vermont. 

I heard Dwyer say the whole 
Take Back Vermont movement is 
not even about civil unions, but 
rather about taking the govern- 
ment back into the hands of the 
people. Also, according to 
Ruthie herself, the civil-union 
law isn't even one of the three big 
issues of this campaign. I, for 
one, don't buy it. 

Maybe I should clarify what 
I think is really going on: Take 
Back Vermont is a good cover-up 
so people can get away with not 
having to publicly acknowledge 
their homophobia. 

Act 60 and Act 250 existed 
before civil unions were ratified, 
and no one will 
ever be able to 
convince me 
Take Back 
Vermont exists 
simply because 
everyone in 
Vermont now 


- has partnership 


rights. 

And now, because people are 
so ticked off about the fact that 
two men or two women can final- 
ly have a state-sanctioned rela- 
tionship, Outright Vermont is 
being attacked. 

Outright is a 10-year-old non 
profit organization based in 
Burlington with a mission to pro- 


Take Back Vermont 
is a good cover up 
so that people can 


Ruth Dwyer wants to 
take Vermont back. 
Just how far back are 
we talking about? 


vide support and services to gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, transgendered, 
and questioning youth. 

There is a drop-in center, 
support groups, and substance- 
free socials. When invited, they 
also do workshops on creating 
safer schools and eradicating 
homophobia from _ schools, 
offices and organizations. 

Under the premise of keep- 
ing children safe, groups such as 
Who Would Have Thought and 
For the Children Inc. are bringing 
forth allegations that Outright 
Vermont is handing out porno- 
graphic material in schools, 
encouraging kids to come out and 
partake in a gay lifestyle, and to 
go against all their parents have 
taught them about morality. 

They 
say homosex- 
uality is being 
promoted in 
Ss) CO heoOMmas 
because of 


ments of lawn get away with not the creation 
- signs that blicly havi oO f 
scream, "Take PUODMCEY UAvIne’ gay/straight 
Back Vermont," to acknowledge alliances. 
an 4 ‘their homophobia. ue 
"Remember in Howard Dean 
November," is, of course, 
from the side of advocating 
the road. for the "radical homosexual 


agenda" by supporting Outright. 
While Who Would Have 
Thought and For The Children 
say their missions are to keep 
kids safe, what they are actually 
doing is killing kids. 
They are completely ignoring the 
fact that, according to the 
Vermont Youth Risk Behavior 
Survey, gay youths are more than 
four times as likely to attempt 
suicide than their straight peers. 
Forty-four percent of gay 
kids try to kill themselves. 
Imagine what the percentage 
would be without Outright 
Vermont, where gay youths can 
go and learn that they are not 
immoral, deviant or wrong in any 
way because of their sexuality. 


So what, you may ask, does 

Dwyer have to do with Outright 
Vermont? 
Simply _ that 
there is an 
overwhelm- 
ing air of 
intolerance 
growing in 
Vermont. 
Dwyer is a 
candidate who is running on the 
backs of people's fear and preju- 
dice. 

Whether Dwyer wins or 
loses, backlash from anti-civil 
union groups is only bound to 
become worse. With hope, that 
bigotry won't have an office in 
the statehouse. 
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Calendar 





‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ 


The cast of St. Michael’s stu- 
dents is directed by Chris 
Edwards in this interpretation of 
William Shakespeare’s classic. 
The show runs from Nov. 8 to 
Nov. 11. The daily showtime is 8 
p.m. at McCarthy Arts Center. 
There is also a 2 p.m. matinee 
Saturday, Nov. 11. Admission is 
free and seating is first come, 
first served. 


Granola Funk Express 
They are playing with Roots 
Foundation Sound System and 
Joules Graves. Tickets are $8 at 
the door. The doors open at 8 


p.m. at Higher Ground. For tick- 
ets call 86-FLYNN and for more 


information call 654-8888. 


« 


‘A Glimpse of 
Everyday Life in 
Late Imperial China’ 


This lunchtime lecture is part 
of the Fleming Museum’s cele- 
bration of the arts of China. The 
talk will be given by Jeanne 
Shea, assistant professor of 
anthropology at the University of 
Vermont. The lecture begins at 
12:15 p.m. at the Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont, Colchester Avenue, 
Burlington. For more informa- 


tion call 656-0750. 


Eclectic Salon 


This student get-together can 


be anything the participants want 
it to be. Students can read poetry 
or prose, tell stories, talk, or lis- 
ten to others. It begins at 8 p.m. 
in the Rathskellar. 


Floor aerobics 


These classes are taught by 
certified aerobic instructors. Free 
for St. Michael’s students with 
ID. There’s no need to sign up in 
advance. Classes are in the 
Aerobics Room on the second 
floor of the Tarrant Center. For 


more information call Ext. 2498. 


‘Dead Man Walking’ 
This provocative film, about 
examining the morality of the 
death penalty, stars Sean Penn 
and is directed by Tim Robbins. 
The film will be introduced by 
Rev. Michael Cronogue, SSE, 
director of the Edmundite Center 
for Peace and Justice. _ The 
screening is free and there will be 
free popcorn and soda available. 
It begins at 7 p.m. at McCarthy 
Arts Center. For more informa- 


tion call Ext. 2535. 





Walter ‘Wolfman’ Washington and The Roadmasters are playing at Higher Ground on Nov. 9. 


Walter ‘Wolfman’ 
Washington and 
The Roadmasters 


This concert is being pre- 
sented by 104.7 The Point and 
Sam Adams. Tickets are $10 in 
advance and $12 on the day of 
the show. The doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. For tick- 
ets call 86-FLYNN cand for more 


information call 654-8888. 


‘South Pacific’ 


The Lyric Theatre Company 
is putting on this performance of 


the play, which is based on James - 


Michener’s Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning World War II novel. The 
show is at 8 p.m. at the Flynn 
Theater. For more information 


call 656-3085. 


The Livingroom 
Lectures 


Students can read papers 
from classes to each other and 
discuss the different ideas raised. 
A paper that disagreed with the 
professor can be brought and read 


immediately. The discussion 
takes place at 6 p.m. at 
‘Townhouse 406. Call Jacob 


Fricke at Ext. 5310 or contact 
him by e-mail at 
jfticke @smcvt.edu. 





International 
guitar night 

This acoustic guitar perform- 
ance features jazz luminary 
Ralph Towner, Brazilian stylist 
Marco Pereira, classical icono- 
clast Antonio Calogero, and folk- 
fusion artist Brian Gore. This 
University of Vermont Lane 
Series event is designed to show 
the many possibilities of the gui- 
tar and highlight original acoustic 
guitar music. The tickets are $20 
for general admission and $5 for 
students. The show is at 7:30 
p.m. in the Ira Allen Chapel. For 
more information call 656-4455 
and for tickets call 86-FLYNN. 


Deep Banana Blackout 


Tickets for the show are $15. 


The doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. For tickets call 
86-FLYNN and for more infor- 


mation call 654-8888. 


Lui Collins 
and Bob Franke 


Tickets for the show are $8. 


They will perform at 8 p.m. at 
The Burlington Coffehouse, 186 
College St., Burlington. For tick- 
ets or more information call 
864-5888. 





Paul Rishell 
and Annie Raines 


Rishell and Raines have a 
great musical chemistry and per- 
form songs true to the Blues tra- 
dition. These two write and per- 
form Country Blues pieces. 
Tickets for the show are $8. The 
show starts at 8 p.m. at The 
Burlington Coffeehouse, 186 
College St., Burlington. For tick- 
ets and more information call 
864-5888. 


King Norris 

This show is being presented 
by 106.7 WIZN and Sam Adams. 
The show includes Fred Norris 
from “Howard Stern,” along with 
Exclamate. Tickets are $12 in 
advance and $14 on the day of 
the show. The doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. For tick- 
ets call 86-FLYNN and for more 
information call 654-8888. 


Seon 
os 





Snow walkers 


The “Snow 
Walker’s Companion” will make 
presentations about outdoor win- 
ter traveling. To register or for 


more. information call Deb 
Williams at 333-3405. 


authors of 








Step aerobics 


These weekly classes are 
taught by certified 
instructors. 


aerobic 
Classes are held in 


Dispatch is playing at Higher Ground on Noy. 15. 


the Aerobics Room on the second 
floor of the Tarrant Center. For 


more information call Ext. 2498. 





Spanish Mass 

This traditional Catholic 
Mass will be celebrated in 
Spanish by Rev. Marcel 


Rainville, SSE, providing a good 
cultural opportunity for all St. 
Michael’s students. The Mass 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in the chapel. 


Open mic 

Those in attendance are 
asked to give a donation. It starts 
at 8 p.m. at The Burlington 
Coffeehouse, 186 College St., 
Burlington. For tickets or more 


- information call 864-5888. 





BE 
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Dispatch 
Tickets for the show are $6. 
The doors open at 8 p.m. at 


Higher Ground. For more infor- 
mation call 654-8888.. 


‘Romero’ = 

The movie will be intro- 
duced by Marta Umanzor, associ- 
ate professor of modern lan- 
guages, who was mentored by 
Romero. The screening is free 
and there will be free popcorn 
and soda available. It begins at 7 
p.m. at McCarthy Arts Center. 
For more information call Ext. 
Pea o ss) 


‘Making a New 
Deal in Vermont’ 


The discussion will be by 
Paul Searls, an instructor of his- 
tory at the University of Vermont. 
It begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
Building, University of Vermont. 
For more information call 656- 
4389. 
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SKI VERMONT: 


Comparing some of Vermont’s best mountains 





By Jay Slangen 
Staff Writer 


Day pass} Distance 


Number of | Number of | Snowmaking | College pass 
trails capacity, % price 
WD/WE |St. Michael’s 


$32/39 45 minutes 


$299 before | 300+ inch- 





1 hour, 
through 


$199 
15 minutes 
end of April. 


340+ inches 
before 11/23 


_ varies with | $29/40_ | 45 minutes- 





— : _mnowfell. 4 


Mid-Nov.- 45 minutes- yes, 60% 271+ inches 
late April 1 hour 


250 inches 
| 45 minutes- 


yes, 68% $449 before 
1 hour 


Dec. 5 


250 inches 


R WHITE CRUST 


oon : 
Ne 
a Og ng 

se eat 


LiBBY’S BLUE LINE DINER 


Ss closed mondays 
TUESDAY 6AM TO 4PM 
: WEDNESDAY - FRIDAY 6AM - 9PM 
IN SATURDAY 7AM TO 9PM 
G SUNDAY BRUNCH 7AM TO 2PM 
WE'RE LOOKING ae TO JOIN OUR TEAM 


46 HIGHPOINT CENTER, COLCHESTER, VT 
9D OTHER COUPONS AFL « FEES 6 O04 a 





ANY LARGE HAND 
 Rpttigl 


GREAT FOOD, GREAT SERVICE, GREAT PRICES 
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Campus Speaks 


If you could change one thing 
about St. Michael’s, | 
what would it be? | 


p= 






















“More cheerleaders.” 


decisions in the hands 


Angelo Musumeci, 


sophomore _ 


“I would take power _ 


away from the _ 
trustees and put | 


of the students.” 
Adam Randzin, 
senior 


“I would change 
parietal hours.” 
Anthony 
Rimble-Ruggiero, 
senior 















A table in the lobby of St. Edmund’s Hall displayed photos of the deceased. 


Day of the Dead 





Photo by Matt Frawley 


Mexican history and culture.come alive as campus celebrates 


By Gregory Adams 
Staff Writer 


As Americans celebrate 
Halloween, Latinos celebrate the 
Day of the Dead in remembrance 
of those who have passed on. 

Also known as El Dia de los 
Muertos, the holiday is celebrat- 
ed from Novy. | to Nov. 3. 

The modern language 
department and the School of 
International Studies are spon- 
sored the celebration in St. 
Edmund’s Hall during the three 
days. 

More than 500 years ago, 
when the Spanish conquistadors 
landed in what is now Mexico, 
they encountered natives practic- 
ing a ritual that seemed to mock 
death. 

The Spaniards desperately 
tried to eradicate the 3,000-year- 
old practice. 

But the indigenous people 
would not allow the celebration 
to die. 

In attempting to Christianize 
the tradition, the Spaniards 
moved the date of the holiday to 
coincide with All Saints’ Day 
and All Souls’ Day, Nov. | and 2. 

Although the ritual merged 


with Catholic practice and theol- - 


ogy, the principles of Aztec ritual 
remain, such as the use of skulls 
to represent the deceased. 
During the celebration of the 
Day of the Dead, an altar is erect- 
ed and ofrenda, or offering, is 
placed on and arqund the altar. 
The decorative altar in St. 
Edmund’s was adorned with pic- 
tures of loved ones, some with 
newspaper articles, flowers, 
candy, and handmade masks. 
Skeletons and ghouls hung 
from the ceiling above the altar. 
The ofrendas represent 
things the deceased enjoyed. 
Susan Little, School of 


International Studies activities 
and orientation coordinator, said, 
“If we made an altar for my dad, 
we’d put a-_pipe and some nice 
tobacco and a bottle of Jameson 
Select Blend ... not the cheap 
stuff.” 

Visiting the cemetery is also 
part of the Day of the Dead. 
Families offer sand and seed 
paintings on the walkways or 
patios of the cemetery. 

Yellow marigolds, or cem- 
pazuchitl, the symbols of death, 
are placed around the grave with 
candles. 

Toys may be offered to a 
child’s grave or a bottle of tequi- 
la may be placed next to the 
grave of an adult. 

Many people participated in 
the celebration. 

Faculty, staff, graduate and 
undergraduate students attended 
and enjoyed pan de muerto, the 
bread of the dead, and coffee. 


“We went through, holy cow, 
300 pieces of pan de muerto,” 
Little said. 

Deceased members of the St. 
Michael’s community and friends 
and family were remembered. 

An offering was set up for 
Eric Koszalka, a former St. 
Michael’s journalism student 
who died after heart surgery. 

A remembrance for Atsuko 
Ikeda, the Japanese graduate stu- 
dent who was killed this year, 
also rested on the altar. 

Many who attended enjoyed 
the celebration while remember- 
ing lost loved ones. 

Participants especially 
enjoyed the pan de muertos. 

Susan Little added that the 
attendance made this year’s cele- 
bration better than those in the 
past, although the spirit has 
always been there. 


Photo by Matt Frawley 
Skeletons hung from the ceiling of the Day of the Dead display in St. 
Edmund’s Hall on Nov. 1. 
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St. Mike’s A-Team hard at work - 


Campus club promotes non-alcoholic events for students 


By Adrienne Lanchantin 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever wondered 
what alternatives there could be 
to drinking? There are people 
who don’t need to drink to have 
fun. 

" The A-Team, a St. Michael’s 
organization that promotes 
responsible drinking, is full of 
ideas. 

The A-Team started last year 
and was founded on the basis of 
alcohol awareness, said junior 
Will Ulwick, one of the team’s 
head members. ; 

The A-Team has three basic 
functions, said junior Shaun 
Anderson, Student Association 
secretary of programming. 

They promote alcohol-free 
events on campus and work with 
Student Life giving resident 
directors and resident assistants 
ideas for social programs. 

The A-Team also works as 

the primary link between the SA 
and faculty programming for pro- 
moting events, he said. 
Along with Ulwick, the team 
is also led by seniors Marc Troob, 
Bill Goodman, and Luke 
Pearson. This is the core group, 
but there are 15 to 25 other mem- 
bers who help organize the A- 
Team’s. programs, Ulwick said. 

- The programs the A-Team 
holds are regular activities that 
give people something to do 
besides drink, he said. ; 

In the past the A-Team has 
participated in the Friday Knight 
Dry “Beer Goggles,” donated to 
the MOVE auction, gone bowl- 
ing with students, and had stu- 
dents sign social contracts prom- 
ising to drink responsibly. 

Last year it held a rave in the 
International Commons and tried 
to hold a root-beer keg party. 

Unfortunately, it’s hard to 
find a place that will supply you 
with a keg of root-beer, Ulwick 
said. 

“The primary focus of the A- 
Team is to show people that 












¥ Competitive Salary 
¥ Advancement Opportunities 
” Associate Scholarship Program 


drinking isn’t the only thing to 
do,” Pearson said. 

In the future, the A-Team 
would like to plan something 
larger, Pearson said. 

It also wants to hold another 
rave, and try the mock keg party 
again, Ulwick said. 

Another possibility is to hold 
a movie showcase where groups 
make videos highlighting alterna- 
tives to drinking. 

“Promoting responsibility 
cuts down on problems,” Pearson 
said. “It raises awareness and is 
healthy for you and everyone 
around you.” 

The events held by the A- 
Team can be an escape for those 
who aren’t interested in alcohol, 
Pearson added. 

“They have to prove that 
alcohol-free events are fun,” 
Anderson said, “and it is proven 
that you can have fun without 
alcohol.” 

Pearson said that as students, 
the A-Team is at an advantage 
over school officials because they 
are the same age, and know first- 
hand what is going on around 
campus. 

The A-Team tries to cater to 
the students, Pearson said. 

Itis interested in finding out 
what the students want, even if 
it’s not what the college thinks, 
he said. 

Members of the A-Team are 
also confronted with a moral 


‘issue, Anderson said. 


They have to learn to draw 
the line as role models and under- 
stand that everything they. do 
reflects the members; but they 
also need to be both a kids and a 
student, he said. 

“People relate to the fact that 
these guys are _ students,” 
Anderson said: 

_ The A-Team also speaks out 
against drinking and driving, sen- 
ior Adam Randzin said. 


“Would you get drunk and 
play with a gun?” Randzin asked. 
“Drinking and driving is the same 
thing.” 


Full-Time and Part-Time Cashiers 


Shelburne Road 


” Flexible Schedules 
“ Excellent Benefits 


Store Manager 


595 Shelburne Road, Burlington 
For Part-Time Cal! 1-898-670-5627 


For more tnformeation call 1-800-727-7423 X792 
www. pricechopper.com 
EOE 








Photo courtesy of Will Ulwick 


(From left to right) Sophomore Mark DeCapua, senior Mark Troob, junior Will Ulwick, and senior Adam 
Randzin all sport A-Team sweatshirts. 


One of the too; it’s an 
dewribe the “Llike going to parties, pea rvon 
A-Team is but not if everyone is so _ said. 

; fer ght- drunk they pass out Rats 

Straight- before 11 p.m.” defines 
edge is defined straight- 
OXXX), each AdamiRORGAD TT 
fisolizarg a senior, ; ourself, 
lifestyle to A-Team member and as 
avoid. Ulwick showing 


said the first 

stands for drugs, the second for 
alcohol, the third for promiscu- 
ous sex. It’s a personal choice, 
and there are different ways to be 
straight-edge. 

People decide to abstain 
from different things, Ulwick 
said. 

“To be a member of the A- 
Team, it is not required that you 
are straight-edge,” Pearson said, 
“Tt’s a label. It’s saying that I 
don’t need to drink to be happy 
and you can to.” , 

“We just want people to 
drink responsibly. Straight-edge 
is a second theme and that’s good 

















that people 
don’t need chemicals. However, 
Randzin is one of the A-Team 
members who is not straight- 
edge. 

“I don’t believe in asceti- 
cism, in denying the body any- 
thing it wants,’ Randzin said. 
“?’m more of a middle ground 
and have maybe one drink a 
month, but I enjoy that drink.” 

“T like going to parties,” 
Randzin said, “but not if every- 
one is so drunk they pass out 
before 11 p.m.” 

The A-Team focuses only on 
alcohol because alcohol is the 
drug of choice among the college 
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College seniors and graduates who are 

interested in becoming secondary school 
teachers of American history, American 
government, or social studies may apply. 


Fellowships pay tuition, fees, books, and room 
and board toward-master’s degrees. 


For information and applications call: 
James Madison Fellowships 


1-800-525-6928 


email: recogproag@act.org 


er visit our website 


http:/www.jamesmadison.com 


GRADUATE 


FELLOWSHIPS 
AVAILABLE UP TO 


~ $24,000 


community, Pearson said. 

Alcohol causes the most 
problems on campus, and by con- 
centrating on alcohol, the A- 
Team can make the most 
progress, Pearson added. 

Last year the A-Team occu- 
pied one of St. Michael’s theme 
houses, but decided not to this 
year. 

“Just because there isn’t a 
house doesn’t mean we don’t 
want to do it,” Pearson said. 

Plans are already under way 
for a group of freshman women 
to start a house next year, Ulwick 
said. 

Freshmen Whitney Sherman 
and Allison Newth are interested 
in keeping the A-Team alive. 

“We want to strengthen the 
female role in the A-Team,” said 

Newth, who has been work- 
ing closely with Troob the last 
few months to become familiar 
with the A-Team. 

Newth said they plan to con- 
tinue past A-Team activities, and 
their focus will be attracting more 
people rather than holding more 
events. 
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Shenandoah Shakespeare Express 
makes two-day stop at St. Michael’s 


The troupe performs two plays to a full house in McCarthy Arts Center 


By Will Hill 
Staff Writer 


Thinking about the common 
theater experience, this image 
may come to mind: the audience 
files into the theater shortly 
before show time and takes their 
seats, awaiting the dimming of 
the house lights. 

The performers eventually 
appear on a stage laden with 
props and scenery, and launch 
right into the performance. 

The Shenandoah 
Shakespeare Express, which per- 
formed Shakespeare's "Much 
Ado About Nothing" on Oct. 30 
and Christopher Marlowe's "Dr. 
Faustus" on Oct. 31, both in 
McCarthy Arts Center, was any- 
thing but common theater. 

The troupe, based in 
Staunton, Va., lets the audience 
know right away the performance 
they’re about to experience will 
not be a typical play. Part of the 
group’s mission in its perform- 
ances is to integrate the audience 
into the play by breaking down 
certain barriers between the 
actors and the audience. 

Some of the first things the 
audience may notice upon enter- 
ing the theater is the 18 chairs set 
up on the sides of the stage. 
These seats are open to audience 
members. 

Leaving the house lights on 
during the performance is anoth- 
er customary aspect to every per- 
formance, which spawned their 
humorous slogan, "We do it with 
the lights on!" 

The minimal amount of 
props also stands out. Relying 
almost solely on a series of black 
and white painted cubes, the 
troupe uses these boxes for seats 
and storage for a few other small 
props. 

Before the Oct. 30 perform- 
ance of "Much Ado About 
Nothing," actor Uzay Tumer 
gave a brief introduction about 
the troupe and its style of per- 
formance. 

Asking audience members 
what they knew about the Globe 
Theater, Shakespeare's home per- 
formance hall, Tumer cited simi- 
larities between the original per- 
formances and those of the 
troupe. 

He then introduced the pre- 
show entertainment portion of 
the evening — a three-piece a 
capella group consisting of 
Chaon Cross, Miriam Donald and 
Tymberlee Hill, the three female 
members of the troupe. 

The trio performed "Only 
You," as the audience continued 
to bring extra chairs into the 
overflowing auditorium. 

As an introduction into one 
of the subjects of the perform- 
ance, the troupe took to the stage 
and sat in a row facing the audi- 







“It dispelled the myth 
that Shakespeare 
is dry and dull.” 


Collin O'Mara-Green, 
junior 


ence. 

Divided into male and 
female performers and playing 
assorted instruments, including 
bongos and shakers, the group 
sang a song about the differences 
between women and men. 

Exaggerating stereotypical 
characteristics of each sex, such 
as men's diehard love of sports 
and women's sole interest in 
flowers, they received much 
laughter and cheers from the 
audience. 

Starting the performance 
immediately thereafter, the 
unusually modern costumes 
could be matched to the respec- 
tive characters. One comical 
dress was that of a messenger — a 
U.S. Postal Service uniform. Part 
of Borachio's costume consisted 
of a leather jacket and hat. 

This sort of visual jesting 
was well received by those who 
weren't familiar with 
Shakespeare as well as those who 
knew his material well. 

"I enjoyed the elements of 
slapstick mixed in with 
Shakespeare comedy," junior 
Collin O'Mara-Green said. "It 
dispelled the myth that 
Shakespeare is dry and dull." 

For the performance of “Dr. 
Faustus,” the stage setup was 
only that much more complex. 

Two large red and black tap- 
estries were added, behind which 


the cast would await their turn 
and change costumes. 

This performance involved 
more typical costumes during the 
final scene. The cast dressed in 
black cloaks with expressionless 
white Venetian carnival masks to 
represent spirits. Though a 
somewhat more conventional 
concept, this only added to the 
visual quality. 

One part of the performances 
that was not well received was 
Dr. Faustus' (John Michael 
MacDonald) soliloquy. Some 
thought the approach to this por- 
tion of the performance was too 
standard, too much like tradition- 
al theater. 

"Faustus himself wasn't that 
connected to the audience," soph- 
omore Meghann MacDonald 
said. “[The soliloquy] was very 
ramblish.” 

Leaving almost everything 
short of dialogue to the imagina- 
tion, the performers still portray 
as much excitement as a theater 
production with an immense 
budget. 

"The production is really 
well done," senior Steve Brady 
said. "It's amazing what they can 
do with just a few simple props." 

The performances put on by 
the troupe were more like watch- 
ing a very well-practiced group 
of street performers than a theater 
performance. 

They took away the pre- 
sumptions and at times chic 
atmosphere of ritzy theater and 
replaced it with a superior knowl- 
edge of the play and its history. 

"The actors are so familiar 
with the material; it's clear that 
they love performing," O'Mara- 
Green said. 


Cast members 
captivate the 
audience dur- 
ing the per- 
formance of 
“Much Ado 
About 
Nothing.” 


Photo by 
Matt Frawley 


Photo by Matt Frawley 
SSE actors perform in a scene from the Oct. 30 performance of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” in McCarthy Arts Center. 
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Shakespeare returns to 
St. Michael’s theater 


Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 
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DINNERS * BENGJERRY’S ICE CREAM | 
Pull Menu 
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* NEW Waonerhintios . 





Photo by Matt Frawley 


St. Michael’s theater department will produce Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” Nov. 8 through Nov. 11 at 8 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. There is a 2 p.m. matinee Nov. 11. It is the first 
time St. Michael’s students have performed a Shakespearean play in 
several years. Above, from left to right, seniors Chris Donahue, Ben K. 
Parker and Nicole Cardona rehearse in McCarthy Arts Center. 
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Junior Liz DeAngelis sings at a rehearsal for “A Midsummer Night’s 
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Horoscopes 


Mademoiselle Michelle can help with 
what the stars have in store for you! 


AESEREANVY ARES 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

This week has been dreadful. The dog ate your 
big paper, your mom forgot to mail you those 
extra chocolate chip cookies and you lost your 
ID. Next week will be better, you hope! 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

All that Halloween candy has made you a bit 
berserk. Give the rest to your neighbor and head 
to the gym for some serious calorie-burning 
activity. 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) 

Keep up with your studies. Opening the book 
once a week just to say you did doesn't help. 
Grab a study partner and buckle down. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


The Halloween dance last Saturday night really 
caught you off guard. Those dancing shoes are 
all worn out and the big split down the middle 
of those pants has rendered them useless. Go on 
a little shopping spree and buy yourself a new 
outfit! 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Your Romeo has just realized that his Juliet is 
into her Friday night socializing more than 
him. Give up just one night downtown to cud- 
dle up in front of a good movie. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Clean out that room! You may be having com- 
pany ... 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) 


People have been calling on you for advice this 
week. Help out as you can, but save time for 
yourself. They'll remember your patience and 
repay you at a time of need. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) 

Go for it! You deserve whatever it is in life that 
you most want! Believe in yourself ... you can 
make that instant chocolate pudding for dessert 
if you put your mind to it! 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) 
Don't tell lies. Clean up your act. Tell some- 
one they are beautiful. 


Gemini (May 21-June 21) 

Is the drastic change in weather making you 
sick? Chicken soup helps. Call on your best 
bud to come make some for you. In a week 
you'll be doing the same for him. 


Cancer (June 22-July 22) 
All that snow (not really) has you excited. Who 
cares that you can still see the grass? Break out 


’ the skis and practice going down the stairs. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Read your old diary. It will bring back memo- 
ries, happy ones. Now start a new diary of all 
your happy days. 
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What a set of vocal chords! Folk singer Ani 
DiFranco showed her musical talents at the Oct. 22 
concert by putting on an amazing performance. 

She sang several of her new songs and plenty 
of the classics. DiFranco comes across sincerely 
humble on stage, evidenced by her amazement that 
so many people would come to hear her sing. You 
could hear the giddiness in her voice as she 
addressed the crowd. 

Her lyrics often speak about not wanting to be 
idolized, although they seem to have a reverse 
effect, judging from the screams of, "We love you 


‘Ani!" from the crowd. She is also intriguéngly 


beautiful, and her stage presence cannot be denied. 
Her CDs reveal her mellifluous voice, but pale in 
comparison to her live performance. She feeds off 
the crowd, and, in turn, whips them into what 
DiFranco refers to as “funny bouncing people.” 
The singer has long been known for being an 
angry woman, a reputation most likely caused by 
her increase in popularity around the time Alanis 
Morissette became popular. She was lumped in 
with this group of newcomers. The truth is that 
DiFranco's music is much more than that. While 
some of her songs are about relationships gone bad, 
the bulk of her songs are about sexuality, racism, 
sexism, and other political issues. Her music is 
very pclitical, as is her current tour. She traveled 
with a group of people who handed out information 





Unlike most of suburban America I could at 
least pretend nature still played a part of my exis- 
tence. I was one of the lucky youths who had a real 
back yard with real trees while I was growing up. 
Every fall my back yard would be covered with 
leaves. I learned early on there was only one reason 
we raked our leaves into giant piles: to jump in 
them. For some people, fall can be a tough season 
emotionally, and one of the 
ways we all can deal with the 
coming of winter is to rake up 
all the little metaphors for 
death into a giant pile and leap 
headlong into it. In truth, few 
things are more fun than par- 
ticipating in a _no-holds- 
barred, to-the-death leaf fight. 
If leaves are so much fun and 
can provide such simple, safe, 
and non-alcoholic _ stress 
relief, why are all the leaves 
on campus being vacuumed 
and carted away to some compost heap? 

Somehow, in the evolution of American land- 
scaping, the immaculate green lawn became the 
Holy Grail. If you had the time and money to 
Miracle Gro a lush green lawn, then your status in 
the neighborhood would go up. God forbid any- 
thing interesting like a weed, or maybe a wildflower 
be allowed to grow and mar the perfectly boring 
green of your lawn. Furthermore, only those with 
the lowest taste would allow the solitary green of 
their lawn to be covered by one of nature's most 
brilliant shows of color. And who knows what 
could happen to your lawn if the leaves were 
allowed to mulch naturally over the winter? Your 
lawn might become irregular. 

It wouldn't take much to make the logical leap 


’and assume that I'm going to comment about the 


rampant conformity in this country, but that really 
goes without saying. Instead, I'm going to focus on 
a much more obvious, and closer-to-home observa- 
tion. St. Michael’s may be the most image-con- 
scious college I've ever seen. 


If leaves are so much fun 
and can provide such a 
simple, safe, and non- 
alcoholic stress relief, 
why are all of the leaves 
on campus being vacu- 
umed and carted away to I 

some compost heap? 








Ani DiFranco gives fans a 
live taste of her enthusiasm, 
political views, and voice 


By Elizabeth Green 


about Ralph Nader and his campaign for president. 
She also made an appearance on MTV’s show 
supporting Nader. At the concert, she encouraged 


‘everyone in a predominantly Gore state to consider 


voting for Nader. She also used the opportunity to 
speak about the Napster controversy. She pointed 
out that while people are attempting to protest ~ 
against the large record companies like Columbia 
Records, smaller ones that need the money to sur- 
vive are hurt when Napster users don't think about 
who records the album. 

That includes the record company she started at 
the age of 20, Righteous Babe Records, which has 
gained national acclaim for its success. She started 
RBR in protest of the larger recording companies 
that force people to sell out. She wanted to have 
complete artistic control over what, how, and when 
she recorded. There are now several female and 
political artists signed to RBR. One of the remark- 
able things about RBR is that a majority of the prof- 
its that DiFranco makes go back into the communi- 
ty. She uses this money to support local businesses, 
like printing companies, in RBR's hometown, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

DiFranco herself has put out more than 15 
albums through RBR. Her latest release was "To 
the Teeth" in 1999. DiFranco alluded to an upcom- 
ing album at the concert but did not mention a for- 
mal release date. 


Leaves are good for ageless 
fun and symbolic rebellion 


By Josh Cook 


Sometimes I get the feeling the college exists 
for the trustees and the parents. It wants to make 
sure they believe this is a place where their children 
can safely get an education. Suburban lawns are 
part of it, and so is the exclusion of North Campus 
from tours. On other campuses I've seen, the walls 
in all the buildings are bursting with posters adver- 
tising events from lectures on physics, economics, 
and political science, to adver- 
tisements for free punk shows. 
At St. Michael’s we have bul- 
letin boards and have to get all 
of our posters approved by the 
SA before they can be hung 
up. Obviously, we wouldn't 
want St. Michael’s students to 
be exposed to inappropriate 
materials. 
realize this is a 
Catholic college, so I'm not 
going to argue against its 
rights to not allow ritual sacri- 
fice on campus. But at the same time every mailing 
St. Michael's sends out has pictures of the safest- 
looking students I've ever seen. They are all 
dressed basically the same, regardless of sex or 
race, and look like they spend their spare time read- 
ing magazines, watching TV, or "hanging out at 
Greensleeves." 

College isn't about "safety," and by safety I 
don't mean physical security. I mean the kind of 
"safety" that. your parents forced on you in high 
school. College is about maturing to the point in 
your life’where you can unabashedly stuff a handful 
of leaves down your friend's shirt. College is about 
becoming someone deserving freedom from 
parental influence. College is about living with a 
dirty bathroom, wearing the same clothes four times 
in a row, and starting the day not sure where you're 
going to fall asleep. Luckily, Physical Plant has not 
found its way over to the leaves near my house, and 
I was able to enjoy a good old-fashioned leaf fight 
yesterday. 
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Candidates discuss visions of Vermont’s future 


By Adam Lanthier 
Politics Editor 


Candidates for Vermont’s 
House of Representatives from 
Colchester and Winooski spoke 
in an open forum at 7:30 p.m. on 
Nov. 1 in the Farrell Room. 

Republicans Joey A. Purvis 
and Malcolm Severance and 
Democrats Paul G. Blacketor and 
Michael C. Vinton attended as 
candidates for Chittenden County 
District 1-1, representing 
Colchester. 

Republican Robert Picher 
and Democrats Kenneth Atkins 
and George Cross were in atten- 
dance as the candidates for 
Chittenden County District 1-3, 
representing Winooski. 

Republican candidate for 
Chittenden County District 1-3 
Paul Brown was absent from the 
forum. 

Junior Matthew Colby, 
Campaign 2000 chairman for St. 
Michael’s, began the forum by 
asking the candidates to intro- 
duce themselves. 

Blacketor said he is a retired 
college professor and spent six 
sessions on the New Hampshire 
Legislature in the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Purvis ran for a House seat 
two years ago in an unsuccessful 
bid, and said door to door cam- 
paigning was beneficial. 

Severance was the economic 
consultant to the Governor from 
1976 to 1984, and is a former 
head of the University of 
Vermont’s Business School for 
nine years. 

Vinton was elected four 
years ago, and said he fears some 
laws will “slip through moderate 
cracks, and fall to the right.” 

Atkins said he was the for- 
eign student adviser at St. 
Michael’s for two years, and has 
served two years in the legisla- 
ture. 

Cross spent 40 years as an 
educator, and said his main issues 
are education, Act 60, universal 
health care, and an increased 
minimum wage. 

Picher worked in the House 
of Representatives for 36 years, 
and said he served under nine 
speakers of the House. 


A legislative decision 

The candidates were asked 
how they would vote for gover- 
nor if the three-party race fails to 
indicate a 50 percent majority for 
any one candidate, in which case 





Photo by Matt Frawley 


Campaign 2000 chairman junior Matthew Colby (left) listens as 
Chittenden County District 1-3 candidate for Vermont House of 
Representatives Kenneth Atkins (D) makes his introductory statements. 


Senator Jeffords campaigns in Alliot 


Duties in Washington, D.C. result in press secretary Heidi 
Mohlman answering students’ questions and concerns 


By Adam Lanthier 
Politics Editor 


Incumbent Republican 
Senator James Jeffords was 
unable to attend a scheduled open 
forum on Nov. 2 in the Vermont 
Room of Alliot Hall, but the 
forum proceeded as planned. 

Heidi Mohlman, press secre- 
tary for the Jeffords for Vermont 
Committee, answered questions 
on behalf of the senator. 

Sen. Jeffords was in 
Washington, D.C., working on 
three appropriations bills in ses- 
sion, Mohlman said. 

Mohlman began the forum 
by saying Sen. Jeffords has two 


focuses in his campaign, his bi- 
partisanship and his seniority in 
the Senate. 

“He has an ability to bring 
people together, to bring Trent 
Lott together with Ted Kennedy,” 
Mohlman said. 

Sen. Jeffords authored the 
Higher Education Act in 1988, 
Mohlman said, which raised the 
maximum level of Pell Grants 
and lowered student loan inter- 
ests. Mohlman said the act was, 
“one of his biggest accomplish- 
ments that year.” 

Mohlman said Sen. Jeffords 
voted to raise the minimum wage 
the last four times it has been on 
the floor, and has pushed for 
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Chittenden County District 1-1 candidates for Vermont House of Representatives (from left) Paul G. 
Blacketor (D), Joey A. Purvis (R), Malcolm Severance (R), and Michael C. Vinton (D) at the open forum 
Nov. 1 in the Farrell Room of St. Edmund’s Hall. 


the legislature would vote 
between the two candidates with 
the most statewide votes. 

Severance, Vinton, Atkins 
and Picher said they would vote 
for governor based upon how the 
constituents in their districts 
voted by majority. 

Blacketor agreed, but added 
he would look at how the state of 
Vermont voted as well. 

Purvis said the voting ought 
to be done based on the majority 
of votes, and said, “It’s a moot 
point ... itll be by secret ballot.” 

Cross said the law should be 
changed for elections, preferring 
to have a runoff system in which 
another election is held between 
the two candidates with the most 
votes. 


Views on the issues 

While discussing Act 60 and 
the use of property taxes toward 
education, Cross said consump- 
tion taxes, a proposed alternative 
to property taxes, are “insane.” 

“Consumption tax is the 
most regressive of all taxes,” 
Cross said. “It drives up the cost 
of goods and services, especially 
for poor people, astronomical! ” 

Vinton said Act 60 is .> 


refundable health care tax credits 
of $1,000 for an individual and 
$2,000 for a couple. 

“He’s trying in various ways 
to make it easier for those folks 
who have minimum wage jobs,” 
Mohlman said. 

Sen. Jeffords thinks the tax 
plan proposed by presidential 
candidate George W. Bush goes 
to far, Mohlman said. 

“Sen. Jeffords’ first priority 
is to pay down the debt and lock 
down Social Security,” Mohlman 
said. 

After that, she said, Jeffords 
will focus on increases for Pell 
Grants and reforming the 
Medicare system. 
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Chittenden County District 1-3 candidates for Vermont House of 
Representatives (from left) George Cross (D) and Robert Picher (R). 


law that can be easily fixed. 

“It’s compromise, it’s work- 
ing with what we have and get- 
ting things done,” Vinton said. 

On the subject of Act 250, 
the land use and development 
law, Atkins said it is too compli- 
cated, and indirectly targets 
lower-income developers for 
many expenses required. 

“We need to change the law. 
I don’t mean gut the law,” Atkins 
said, “make it fair, make it possi- 
ble to provide some low-income 


tor said the civil- 
vill could’ve been 





ment. 


_ Students cast ‘mock’ votes 


At the viewing of the first presidential debate Oct. 3 in 
_ McCarthy Arts Center, audience members were asked to fill out 
ballots in which they were asked who they intended to vote for 
in the presidential election, and who they thought won the first 
debate. Results are provided by Jon Hyde, journalism depart- 


Estimated audience size: 125 people 
Total ballots cast: 82 (note: not all ballots were filled out) 
Question 1: Who will you vote for in the presidential election? 
Buchanan: 0 (0%) 
Bush: 11 (13.4%) 
Gore: 48 (58.5%) 
Nader: 20 (24.4%) 


Question 2: Who “won” the first debate? 


Bush: 19 (23.2%) 
Gore: 45 (54.8%) 


expanded to include tax benefits 
for brothers and sisters living 
together, as well as senior citi- 
zens in the same residency. 

“Tt’s narrow in its scope, and 
I'd be for amending it to include 
all,” Blacketor said. 

Junior Karen Garrett said she 
learned a lot about civil unions 
during the forum. 

“T wasn’t sure what to expect 
coming in,” Garrett said, “but ’m 
glad people would take the 
opportunity to give their views on 
the issues, especially Act 60 and 
civil unions.” 
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Bread Not Stones Bus Tour rolls in 


Group urges social responsi- 
bility in federal budget and 
fewer funds for the Pentagon 


By Rebecca Rudeen 
Staff Writer 


The Bread Not Stones Bus 
Tour, preceded by a shrink- 
wrapped motor coach embla- 
zoned with pictures of money, the 
slogan “Move Our Money,” and 
an illuminated pie chart, arrived 
Nov. 2 in McCarthy Arts Center. 

The tour urged Americans 
and Congress to “slice the pie” of 
the federal discretionary budget 
through a 30-minute skit, seven 
inflatable figures and graphs, and 
a speech by Ben and Jerry’s co- 
founder Ben Cohen. 

Interesting facts about 
United States’ military budget 
were presented to the audience in 
a conversation between a woman 
representing the tour and “Uncle 
Sam.” 

Mentioned in the skit were 
the facts that the United States 
ranks  thir- 
teenth in the 
world in 


‘Neither Gore nor 


spent on defense as compared 
with other countries. 

The United States’ potential 
adversaries (Iran, Iraq, Sudan, 
Syria, Libya, North Korea, and 
Cuba) spent $15 billion com- 
bined, China spent $53 billion, 
and Russia spent $70 billion. 

America spent $270 billion 
over the same amount of time, 
and America’s allies spent $220 
billion combined. 

America's segment of the 
inflatable graph, combined with 
the graph of its allies, just barely 
touched the ceiling of the recital 
hall. 

The other graphs illustrated 
important facts. A huge bomb 
showed the United States has 
amassed 12,000 nuclear 
weapons, equivalent in power to 
120,000 atomic bombs. 

The woman confronting 
“Uncle Sam” blamed the build- 
up on the residual 
effects of the Cold 
War, and said if 15 


infant mor- Bush ... is looking percent of the 
tality, eigh- to reduce the Pentagon's budget, 
teenth in test 95 or $46 million, was 
scores, and Pentagon budget. shifted to other 
has_ eleven areas, it would 
million chil- Ben Cohen, solve many of the 


dren without 
health insur- 
ance. 

These 
statistics place the United States 
below Canada, Japan, Finland, 
Spain and other nations, even as 
“Uncle Sam” reassured the audi- 
ence that the United States was 
still the wealthiest and most pow- 
erful nation in the world. 

The largest of the inflatable 
graphs was a bar graph, unveiled 
as the two characters discussed 
how much the United States 





Co-Founder of 
Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream 


country’s problems. 

After the initial 
presentation, Rev. 
Michael Cronogue 
introduced the national organizer 
of the tour, Eric LeCompte. 

LeCompte spoke about his 
experience on the bus tour, which 
was hampered by bus’ maximum 
speed of 45 miles per hour. 

However, he said it was 
more of a blessing, because the 
slow pace allowed him and the 
other tour members to see what 
they would otherwise miss. 
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Characters representing “Uncle Sam” and the Bread Not Stones Bus Tour perform an informative skit about 
the Pentagon’s budget Nov. 2 in McCarthy Arts Center. Inflatable graphs were used to highlight expenditure 
discrepancies between the United States and other countries. 


“In Amarillo [Texas], we 
stayed ... across from the Pantex 
plant,” LeCompte said. “We still 
heard the echoes of the trains 
loaded with nuclear weapons.” 

“(The bishop in Amarillo] 
questioned whether or not work- 
ers at the Pantex plant can work 
at the plant and still follow 
Christian ideals,” LeCompte said. 
“We continued through Texas 
looking for Christian ideals.” 

Another one of the events 
that befell the tour was when the 
gymnasium at East High School 
in Cleveland imploded five days 
before they were to perform 
there. 

It was cited as an example of 
how badly the budget needed to 
be shifted. 

After a brief introduction, 
Cohen spoke to the audience. 

“These messages that you all 
just heard, as far as I can tell, are 


: Photo by Matt Frawley 
National organizer of the Bread Not Stones tour Eric LeCompte said the 45 mph maximum speed of the tour 
bus allowed tour members to view parts of the nation they otherwise would have missed. 


the most important messages to 
get out there,” Cohen said. 

“You hear the presidential 
candidates talking, but it all 
comes down to money, and essen- 
tially the message here is ‘show 
me the money,’” Cohen said. 
“Until we, the people in this 
room, decide to ... get involved 
and take the risk, it’s just going to 
be a bunch of talk,” he said. 

Much of Cohen’s speech 
encouraged the audience to take 
political action and become 
aware of the situation. After his 
speech, a member of the audience 
asked if any political candidates 
favored the agenda the tour was 
presenting. 

While Cohen said his organ- 
ization, Business Leaders for 
Sensible Priorities, was “totally 
nonpartisan,” he said “neither 
Gore nor Bush ... is looking to 
reduce the Pentagon budget.” 

“The only candidate that’s 
talking about reducing Pentagon 
spending and increasing spending 
on social needs would be Ralph 
Nader,” Cohen said. 

His comment drew notice- 
able cheers from the audience. 

The reactions of St. 
Michael’s students toward the 
presentation were positive. 


Sophomore Jeremy Manning 
said, “It definitely portrayed the 
gaps in our budget spending, and 
it's very important that we re- 
evaluate what it is we’re spend- 
ing our money on these days.” 

Senior Stephan Pinter said, 
“Tt could have been a little bit 
more precise, but they did drive 
home the point.” 

Freshman Mary-Alice 
Ruggiero said, “It was really 
informative. I didn't know where 
the Pentagon spending was 
going.” 

After the performance, Ben 
Cohen responded to a question 
about what St. Michael’s students 
could do to contribute their share 
to the effort. 

“The amazing thing is that 
we are such a small state, and it 
doesn't take much to get the 
attention of [elected officials],” 
Cohen said. 

“Tell them that you want to 
see them taking a stand in 


“Washington on this issue of 


national budget 

LeCompte said. 
“Because it’s a small state, 

Vermont can lead the way.” 


priorities,” 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
In addition to skits and speeches, information was available to audience 
members outside the recital hall. 
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Alumna fights against land mines . 


Loung Ung, a 1993 St. Michael’s graduate, works daily to improve safety on a world- 
wide scale as the national spokeswoman for “Campaign for a Land Mine Free World” 


By Shannon O'Brien 
Staff Writer 


Only seven years after she 
graduated from St. Michael’s 
with a degree in political science, 
Loung Ung is an active player in 
demanding social rights for 
women, children and land mine 
victims around the world. 

Ung was born in Cambodia 
in 1970, and lived a peaceful life 
until the age of five. In 1975, 
thousands of families were evac- 
uated from Pnom Penh and 
forced to live in small villages. 

Ung’s father, a military 
policeman, was killed by Khmer 
Rouge soldiers. Her mother and 


. younger sister were shot in a field 


by the Khmer Rouge. 

As a child, Ung lived in a 
village much like a labor camp, 
and did not have clean clothes, 
soap, or shoes. 

In 1980 she traveled to the 
United States as a Cambodian 
refugee and settled in Essex, 
Vermont. 

Ung said the transition from 
Cambodia to Vermont was not 
easy. The language and the 
lifestyle were completely differ- 
ent than what she was used to. 

“When I came to the U.S., I 
might have known ‘A, B, C’ but 
that was all,” Ung said. 

Despite these hardships, Ung 
said she knew she could succeed 
if she worked hard. 

“One [promise] I made was 
that I couldn’t let my past hinder 
my future; it was no excuse,” 
Ung said. 

Ung entered St. Michael’s in 
1989 and found it a rewarding 
experience. 

“When you are given a help- 
ing hand it makes all the differ- 
ence,’ Ung said. “St. Michael's 
did that for me.” 

The faculty at St. Michael’s 
played an important role in Ung’s 
life. One instance Ung remem- 
bered was when she did not have 
a computer, and often would 
write long essays out by hand. 

“I remember one professor 
lent me his office and computer 
while he was gone so I could 
type,” Ung said. Small acts of 
kindness like these really made a 
difference, she said. 

Ung fondly remembered 
many other professors, including 
Bill Wilson of the political sci- 
ence department, whom she said 
was “brilliant.” 

Kelly Cullins, the Director of 
the School of International 
Studies, also was one of Ung’s 
favorite faculty members. 

“She is a fabulous woman,” 


- Ung said. “She really just taught 


me to think beyond the U.S. and 
my world.” 

Cullins said Ung was 
extremely energetic, a good stu- 
dent, and they had a lot of fun 
together. 

“It was really interesting to 
watch her build,” Cullins said, 
“like building a house out of 
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St. Michael’s graduate Loung Ung, class of 1993, is the national spokes- 


bricks.” 
“TUng’s life] is a fascinating 
path but one with a lot of ration- 


ale to 6 Las . because she is focused, 
vivacious, and determined,” 
Cullins said. 


After leaving St. Michael’s, 
Ung went to Maine and began 
working at a women's shelter. 
There she realized her gift for 
public speaking, and began 
speaking on women’s issues. 

Today, Ung is still involved 
with fighting for women. “I'm 
very into women's issues from 
reproduction to abuse,” Ung said. 

After being away from 
Cambodia for 15 years, Ung 
returned to reunite with her sister, 
brother, and other relatives still in 
Cambodia. While overjoyed to 
see her family, Ung said there 
were times she felt bad. 

“T grew up in Vermont where 
it is so safe,” Ung said. “When I 
went back and saw my brother, I 
felt a lot of guilt.” 


Land mine activism 

Going back to Cambodia 
also opened Ung’s eyes to the suf- 
fering of thousands of victims 
from landmines. 

After returning to the United 
States from Cambodia, *Ung 
spoke out against the use of land 
mines, and eventually became 
the national spokeswoman for the 
“Campaign for a Land Mine Free 
World.” 

Because she is the national 
spokeswoman, Ung travels across 
the country and around the world 
to give lectures and to attend con- 
ferences. 

In the United States, Ung has 
worked beside Vermont Senator 


woman of “Campaign for a Land Mine Free World.” 


Patrick Leahy and other influen- 
tial politicians to pass legislation 
banning land mines. 

A study done in 1998 by the 
United Nations Department of 
Humanitarian Affairs estimated 
there are 110 million active land 
mines in 64 countries, with 10 
million in Cambodia alone. 

The study also determined 
there are 800 civilian deaths a 
month in the world due to land 





- “Afghanistan 

















ground in 64 countries. 


to U.S. troops in Bosnia. 


_ clear from an area. 


“One [promise] I 
made was that I 
couldn’t let my past 
hinder my future; 
it was no excuse.” 


Loung Ung, 

National spokeswoman 
of the “Campaign for a 
Land Mine Free World” 


mines, and thousands more are 
maimed. Cambodians, especially 
children, Ung said, are no excep- 
tion. 

“We [in Cambodia] have one 
amputee for every 234 Cam- 
bodians,’ Ung said. “There is 
only one for every 22,000 in the 
WSZ 


Children’s rights 

Along with land mines, chil- 
dren's issues are the most impor- 
tant things to her. Ung is part of 
a movement to prevent govern- 
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Land Mine Facts 


. There are an estimated 110 million land mines in the 


_ — 255 United Nations and NATO troops have been wounded 

i and 29 killed by land mines in Bosnia. 

_ — More than 20 types of mines have been used in Bosnia, 
and it is estimated there are 3 million mines still in the ground. 

__— The Pentagon says mines are among the most serious dangers 


| One mine costs as little as $3 to produce, but at least $300 to 


oe mines maim and kill indiscriminately. The Red Cross 
0 pele are _updcs or killed by mines each 





ment officials from forcing chil- 
dren into the army by kidnapping 
or other cruel methods. 

Ung also works’ with 
Cambodian refugee children, try- 
ing to encourage the children to 
find out about themselves. 

“IT. work a lot’ with 
Cambodian youth, getting them 
to learn about their history, which 
is important to me,” Ung said. 

Maria Ung, Loung Ung’s 
niece and a junior at St. 
Michael’s, is proud of her aunt’s 
efforts to help children and land- 
mine victims. 

“(Land mines] are such a 
problem in so many countries," 
Maria Ung said. "She works so 
hard, and it's a great thing that 
she is doing." 

Ung encouraged St. 
Michael's students to be globally 
aware, and to travel abroad and 
see the world. 

"I wish students would get 
more involved with international 
issues," Ung said. "It's a global- 
ized world." 


10,000,000 

: 10,000,000 
15,000,000 
16,000,000 


250,000 


- Source: United Nations Department of Humanitarian Affairs 
- Note: There is too little information about some countries, 
a _ such z as Vietnam, ‘y include them in the estimates. 
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Doc Jacobs: 


More than just a field 


“Give to the game the best you have, 


and the best will come back to you. 


- Jacobs, in a letter to his 1951 football team 


By Jay London 
Staff Writer 


Presiding over thousands of 
athletes in a 21-year span is a dif- 
ficult task. Being more than just a 
coach is even more difficult. 

That was the duty of George 
W. "Doc" Jacobs from 1947 to 
1968 at St. Michael's College. 

Jacobs headed the varsity 
programs in football, basketball, 
baseball, soccer, golf, riflery, ski- 
ing, and even bowling. He also 
served as athletic director and 
supervised the intramural pro- 
grams. 

"If there was a Mount 
Rushmore at St. Michael's, Doc 
Jacobs would be one of the four 
faces on the monument," 
Assistant Athletic Director Chris 
Kenney said. "He mvant that 
much to the school." 

When Jacobs comes to mind 
today, most students only think of 
the varsity field located behind 
the tennis courts. 

This field, dedicated to 
Jacobs on June 24, 1984, serves 
as the home for varsity soccer, 
lacrosse, baseball, softball, and 
field hockey. These sports would 
not be here had Jacobs not pio- 
neered the way for St. Michael's 
athletes beginning in 1947. 

"He literally put St. Mike's 
on the map using athletics as a 
tool," Kenney said. 

Before arriving at St. 
Michael's, Jacobs had already 
begun to make a name for him- 
self in athletics. Before graduat- 
ing from Villanova in 1927, he 
collected varsity letters as an end 
in football, a catcher in baseball, 
and the team's high scorer and top 
rebounder’ in bas- 
ketball. 

Upon gradua- 
tion, he played pro- 
fessional baseball 
for the Brooklyn 


“If there was a 
Mount Rushmore 
at St. Michael’s, 
Doc Jacobs would 
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Fans illustrate their praise as the legendary St. Michael’s coach and athletic director Doc Jacobs speaks on 
“Doc Jacobs Night” in Burlington Auditorium on Jan. 23, 1965. 


baseball players and five future 
professional football players. He 
posted a career 120-30 coaching 
record while at Villanova. 

In 1947, the next chapter in 
his life was written. He became 
athletic director at St. Michael's 
College. Neither the basketball or 
football teams had been success- 
ful in the years before his arrival. 
There was a large task ahead for 
Jacobs. 

He knew he would play a 
strong role in 
athletics at St. 
Michael's, but 
he had no idea 
how big. Over 
temeilextee 2 L 
years, he would 


Dodgers, _ the have been one of be the driving 
Philadelphia force behind St. 
Phillies and the St. the four faces on. Michael's 
Louis Browns. the monument.” sports. 

In his first sea- Jacobs’ great- 
son as a coach at : est season as a 
Bethlehem  (Pa.) ; Chris Boney. football coach 
Catholic High assistant athletic director wes OSt Hea 
Bein: NE -Puided ea te oa ee knew he ee a 


the basketball team to an unde- 
feated season. Returning to 
Villanova, his freshman basket- 
ball team also went undefeated 
for an amazing 10 years. 

As a baseball and football 
coach, he oversaw the develop- 
ment of seven future professional 


talented team — so talented, that 
he was already excited about the 
team in the spring, five months 
before the season began. 

An enthusiastic Jacobs wrote 
an inspirational letter to Lis play- 
ers, describing his expectations 


of them not only as players, but 
more importantly, as people. The 
letter still hangs in a glass casing 
inside the Ross Athletic Center. 
"There is no easy road to 
success," Jacobs wrote. "This is 
the observation of successful 
leaders in any kind of endeavor. 


The basic ingredients are work, 


skill, and initiative.” 

"As the wheel of fortune 
goes around, we find that some 
people are born into success, oth- 
ers have success thrust upon 
them, but for the majority success 
is earned. Achieving success is 
the application of basic ingredi- 
ents," he wrote in his letter. 

The 1951 team went on to 
win the Vermont State 
Championship. It remains the 
only undefeated and untied foot- 
ball team in St. Michael's history. 
The college shut down its foot- 
ball program in 1954. 

Although Jacobs never 
achieved undefeated success in 
basketball, his teams achieved 
great prestige. Jacobs coached in 
1947-48 and from 1952-63. 

His 1957-58 team reached 
the finals of the National Small 
College Basketball 
Championships in Evansville, 
Ind. 

The Iron Knights, depleted 


by injury, lost in the finals to 
South Dakota, but the team was 
awarded a key to the city by 
Evansville's mayor. 

More important than his 
teams' success on the court or the 
field to Jacobs was their success 
at life. He used sports to push his 
players to become great people. 

"He was the quintessential 
coach," said. close friend Ed 
Markey, who played basketball 
under Jacobs and replaced him as 
athletic director. 

"He was the man who gave 


me my opportunity. He devel- 
oped a close personal relation- 
ship with everyone involved. He 
put St. Michael's in a light that 
was very respectable to the 
school," Markey said. 

In 1962, Jacobs led the golf 
team to the Vermont state title. 
Jacobs joked that he was the only 
golf coach in the country who 
didn't play golf. In 1965, senior 
athletes Joe Ruggiero and Mike 
Tranghese, among others, put on 
"Doc Jacobs Night," which was a 
celebration of the man and what 
he had done for his players and 
the college. 

Jacobs died in 1968. It was a 
great loss to the St. Michael's . 
community. For 21 years, he was 
the standard bearer of excellence 
in St. Michael's athletics. ~~ 

He was elected to the 
National Association of 
Collegiate Directors Hall of 
Fame in 1973, and was an inau- 
gural inductee in the St. 
Michael's Athletic Hall of Fame 
in 1987. 

"He had such wonderful val- 
ues," said Markey, a St. Michael's 
graduate from the Class of 1951 
and member of the Hall of Fame. 

"He was very sensitive to 
what he brought to the institution 
because it meant so much to him. 
What he did for the school was 
beyond anyone's capability to 


understand," an appreciative 
Markey said. 
Doc Jacobs’ philosophy 


could best be described in one 
line of the letter he wrote to his 
1951 football team: 

"Give to the game the best 
you have, and the best will come 
back to you." 





& E Fs 
Photo courtesy of The Shield, 1957 
Jacobs, right, stands with his 1957 cross country team. Cross country 
was one of eight sports he coached at St. Michael’s. 
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Women’s soccer team 
turns program around 


Team sets record for 10 wins; Lady Knights 
await decision on an ECAC tournament bid 


By Dan Sullivan 
Sports Editor 


With a 10-8-1 overall record, 
the St. Michael's women's soccer 
team set a college record - for 
wins. 

The team is waiting to see if 
it will qualify for the ECAC 
championship coming up. 

The Lady Knights, the No. 7 
seed, lost 4-0 to No. 2 Franklin 
Pierce College Nov. 1 in the first 
round of the NE-10 tournament. 

Regardless of being accept- 
ed for the ECAC tournament, this 
season was a drastic improve- 
ment from last year. 

Last season the team posted 
a 5-8-3 overall record, 2-6-1 in 
the NE-10 conference. 

Prior to that season, the team 
had two consecutive losing sea- 
sons, both at 5-12-1. 


For Coach Marcel 


Choquette, in his second season 
with the Lady Knights, it is his 
first winning season as coach. 

In the off-season, Choquette 


recruited 13 freshmen, all of 
whom have played an integral 
role in the team's success this 
season. 

Forward Niki Pelletier, one 
of the 13 freshmen, has shined 
for the Lady Knights, leading the 
team in scoring with 25 points. 

Pelletier credits a strong 
drive and the ability to rebound 
from defeat as reasons why the 
team has fared well this season. 

"We showed a lot of charac- 
ter," she said. "There was one 
point where we had four losses in 
a row and we picked ourselves 
back up. That showed a lot." 

Many players say the heavy 
recruiting, dedication to winning, 
and coaching ability of Coach 
Choquette was the catalyst for 
the team's turn around. 

"He is probably the best 
coach I've ever had," junior mid- 
fielder Hannah Beggan said. "St. 
Michael's soccer is his life during 
the season and off-season." 

"Everyone on the team has 
an incredible amount of respect 


for him," she said. 

Pelletier also praised the 
coach's abilities. 

"He knows just about any- 
thing there is to know about the 
game," she said. 

The team hopes opponents 
will now recognize that it is not a 
fluke, but a solid team capable of 
even better results. 

"We are trying to get the 
respect we deserve," Beggan 
said. 

The Lady Knights also hope 
they can take the positive results 
from this season and build on 
them next year. 

The team will lose three sen- 
iors after this season: mid-fielder 
Erin Kearney, forward Sara 
Millard, and mid-fielder/goalie 
Kathleen Lanphear. 

"They aren't easy players to 


replace, but it's easier than | 


replacing eight," Beggan said. 
Last season, the team had to 


' replace eight seniors. 





FIELD HOCKEY: 
Record-setting season 


Continued from page 20 


Though the loss was tough to 
stomach for many, it does not 
overshadow the team’s success- 
ful season. 

The team was ranked nation- 
ally for a large part of its season 
and received many awards. 

Alves, NE-10 Player of the 
Year, led the squad with 14 goals 
and 12 assists. 

“J don’t think about the 
national rankings or statistics 
because I love game,” she said. 

“It wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible without my team,” she said. 

Players praised Coach Carla 
Hesler for getting them there. 

Hesler, in her second year as 
head coach, won NE-10 
Conference Coach of the Year. 

“She’s phenomenal. She 
turned our team around,” junior 
Colleen FitzGerald said. “She’s 
So exciting, so knowledgeable.” 





Photo by Matt Frawley 


Lady Knight players attack the ball during a game Oct. 27. The team 
finished its season with a 14-4 overall record. 


St Michael’s NE-10 avard recipients 


Player of the Year 
Senior Sarah Alves — 
Coach of the Year 


Coach CarlaHesler 
Defensive Player of the Year _ 
Junior Angela Potts 
Goalkeeper of the Year 

5 ‘Meghan Scalley- 


All-Conference first team 
Senior Morgan Phillips and 


_ Junior Courtney Breen 
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Snowball fight 


Bentley field hockey coach 
out of line with comments 





By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


Justice was done somewhere 
Nov. 3, just not in Lock Haven, 
Pa. 

For whatever reason, the 
sporting gods were not wearing 
purple that day, and a very 
deserving Lady Knights field 
hockey team fell to a cocky 
Bentley College squad, whose 
coach bashed the St. Michael's 
Athletic Department in the pages 
of The Boston Globe earlier in 
the week. 

It all started. Oct. 29 when 
the NE-10 
Championship 
game was sus- 
pended because 


McGowan’s 
comments reek of 


"They should not have made 
the girls this angry," she went on 
to say. 

Not only did the athletic 
department clear off the field, but 
anyone on campus that afternoon 
knows it snowed all day long. An 
additional two or three inches of 
snow began falling during the 
same hours the game was sup- 
posed to be played. 

What did McGowan expect 
St. Michael's to do, attach a plow 
to John Milazzo's golf cart? 

"We were disappointed in 
her," Aja said, responding to 
McGowan's comments. "She was 
in error." 

I guess maybe you can 
understand Bentley's frustration 
at coming all the way up here 
from Massachusetts on Saturday 
for a non-game on Sunday, but 
this is Vermont, and it's 
November. = 

St. Michael's was the No. 1 
seed, and Bentley 
wasn't. 

McGowan's 
comments reek of 
an over-confident 


of snow. an over-confident |... accustomed 
aE team accustomed to having every- 
Oo conterence i i 
: to havin thing go its way. 

rules, in the : 8 Not only was 
event of a can- ever ything this the first year 
cellation, the go its way. Bentley did not 
championship host the NE-10 


goes to the high- 

er seed, which 

would have been St. Michael's in 
this case. 

But NE-10 Commissioner 
David Brunk, who was at the 
game, decided to give the title to 
the winner of Friday's game, 
when St. Michael's and Bentley 
were scheduled to meet in the 
NCAA playoffs. 

"The referees made the final 
decision," St. Michael's sports 
information director Angela Aja 
said. 

"They realized the goalies 
couldn't get good footing, and 
that at their best, players could 
only go 75 percent." 

That decision was made 
after about 25 fans and athletic 
department personnel spent an 
hour and 15 minutes clearing the 
field with brooms and shovels. 

On Nov. | in a short article 
with the headline "Snow Job," 
The Boston Globe quoted 
Bentley Coach Kelly McGowan 
as saying St. Michael's made no 
effort to clear the field. 

"It wasn't even that much 
snow," she said. "Maybe an inch 
or two, but St. Michael's had 
made no attempt to clear the 
snow in the morning. You could 
brush it off." 


tournament, it was 

also the first year 
it lost an in-conference game, to 
St. Michael's, I might add. 

As the No. 3 seed in the tour- 
nament, the Falcons probably 
weren't happy about having to 
make the four-hour drive from 
Boston to begin with. 

The Lady Knights began 
their exciting season with that 
monumental victory over 
Bentley, and it doesn't seem fair 
it had to end against them — a 
team that selfishly won't admit 
someone else was better than it 
was in the NE-10 this year. 

After taking home confer- 
ence Player of the Year, 
Defensive Player of the Year, 
Coach of the Year, Goalie of the 
Year, and naming five players to 
the NE-10 first team, St. 
Michael's certainly has nothing 
to hang its head about. 

A new rivalry has definitely 
emerged in NE-10 field hockey, 
and things could get very inter- 
esting next year. It won't be 
Army-Navy, but for Colchester, 
St. Michael's-Bentley has got to 
fire you up. 
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7-9-2, 4-8-1, NE-10) 
eason complete — 


Women’s tennis 
11-4, 8-3 NE-10) 
eason complete 


5-17, 2-9 NE-10) 
0/31 Middlebury 3, 
MC 1 


1/10-11/12 at NE-10 
ournament at 
American 
nternational College 
pringfield, Mass. 


Cross-country 


_ Golf 


__ Season complete 








__ Women’s hockey 
11/4 Clarkson 5, 
SMC 2 


11/11 vs. Skidmore at 
Essex High School 





Men’s hockey 
11/11 at Salve Regina 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the 
SMC sports 
hotline 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Sports 


Two St. Michael’s teams 


finish record-setting seasons 


Field hockey loses in NCAAS 
after posting record 14 wins 


By Dan Sullivan 
Sports Editor 
and James Crozier 
Staff Writer 


In a game surrounded by 
controversy, the No. 2 Lady 
Knights lost 1-0 to No. 5 rival 
Bentley College in the semifinal 
round of the NCAA Division II 
Field Hockey Championships. 

The game also served as the 
final for the NE-10 champi- 
onship originally scheduled Oct. 
20% 

The game was suspended 
because of snow. In a strange 
twist, NE-10 officials decided 
that the NCAA semifinal game 
Nov. 3, would also serve as the 
re-scheduled NE-10 champi- 
onship match. 

Normally, the higher seed is 
awarded the crown if a game is 
suspended. 

The controversy stems from 
comments made by Bentley head 
coach Kelly McGowan. 

McGowan, in a _ Boston 
Globe article Nov. 1, said St. 
Michael’s “made no attempt to 


clear the snow in the morning.” 

This upset many players, 
coaches, and fans. 

“People were out there clear- 
ing the snow for two hours,” jun- 
ior goalkeeper Meghan Scalley 
said. “We wanted to play just as 
much as they did.” 

The loss, Scalley said, was 
harder to take because of the lin- 
gering circumstances prior to the 
game. 


“It was just upsetting [to _ 


lose] after all the controversy,” 
she said. 

Senior Sarah Alves said the 
Lady Knights played well, but it 
just wasn’t their day. 

“We played a great game but 
could have created more oppor- 
tunities,” she said. “Luck wasn’t 
in our favor. We had a lot of shots 
go a few centimeters wide.” 

Alves said she knew the 
team possessed the potential to 
go far from the start. 


See FIELD HOCKEY, 
page 19 


Another 
one for the 


The 2000 women’s soccer team set a St. Michael’s record with 


10 wins this season. 
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See story on page 19 


Young golf team wraps up season 


Eight-man squad will focus on improving for next year 


By Sean McCarthy 
Staff Editor 


The St. Michael’s golf team 
had a transition season this fall, 
competing with a young roster 
that has yet to live up to its poten- 
tial. 

There were no seniors on the 
eight-man roster, and half the 
squad consisted of freshmen. 
Therefore, many of the players 
needed to adjust to playing golf at 
the college level. 

“It was a rebuilding season 
and we had four new freshmen,” 
said sophomore David Izzi, one 
of the few returning players on 
the team. 

“You’ve got all these young 
players coming up and you get 
experience, and experience can 
only help you,” junior Eric 
Mitchell said. 

“The season was definitely a 
rebuilding season due to the fact 
that we had five seniors gradu- 
ate,” Coach Steve Gretkowski 
said. 

Mitchell is a first-year player 
along with freshmen Chris 
Chase, Greg Duval, Gavin 
Faretra, Greg Stopera, and junior 
Matthew Keane. 

The only two returning play- 
ers are sophomores Izzi and 
Andrew Korich. The players 
thought the team came together 


as a group and often played well 
during the week in practice, but 
the results never showed in the 
actual tournaments. 

“T think we had a fairly good 
group that got along together but 
we didn’t get many good scores 
out there, unfortunately,” 
Mitchell said. “We were a good 
group because we were all work- 
ing toward the same goal, which 
was playing our best golf. 
Unfortunately, we were not able 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
The 2000 season was a rebuilding year for the golf team. The team 
added four freshmen to its roster. 


to do so,” he said. 

“We had a few good tourna- 
ments but couldn’t put a good 
weekend together. We didn’t live 
up to our standards and play as 
good as we should have,” Izzi 
said. 

Though it was a difficult 
year without wins, the players 
still enjoyed being on the team 
and getting to know each other. 

“It was nice because we got 
to play a lot of new courses and 


we met people through other 
schools and our own. A nice 
attribute of it was we got to play 
Burlington Country Club,” = 
Keane said. 

The team practiced at 
Burlington Country Club, but 
didn’t have a chance to get used 
to a specific tournament course 
because no two tournaments 
were at the same place. 

“Mainly, they’re younger 
and they haven’t seen the golf 
courses. They’re really seeing 
them for the first time and getting 
collegiate experience for the first 
time,” Gretkowski said. “It’s just 
like any sport, when the whistle 
blows, it is a learning experi- — 
ence,” he said. 

Another aspect that the 
younger players must get used to 
is the mental part of the game. 

“Sometimes golf can be a 
highly demanding mental ‘sport 
more than a physical sport,” 
Mitchell said. 

Despite the inconsistency, 
the players think they will 
improve as a team in the future, 
hoping to be strong over the next 
three years. 

“We have a young squad that 
looks to improve for the coming 
year,” Mitchell said. 

“Next year and the years to 
come look very good,” Izzi said. 


